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HISTORY AS LITERATURE 
BURTON RASCOE 


Thomas Beer (in The American Spectator for December, 1933) 
quotes the late Lytton Strachey as saying that there are at least 
fifty imitations of Gibbon in Eminent Victorians. “I sit about and 
wait for someone to mention Gibbon in connection with me,”’ said 
the historian to Beer. “‘Perhaps they are reserving him for my obit- 
uaries.”’ 

It was no secret to anyone who had read both Gibbon and 
Strachey with any attention that Strachey was deeply influenced by 
Gibbon in his approach to the problem of writing biography and his- 
tory. That approach was at once urbane and cynical, embracing a 
point of view that was fortified by meticulous research and prodigious 
learning, but so disguised in the motley of a scintillant and racy wit 
that it should pass primarily as only a superior kind of entertain- 
ment. Gibbon (and Strachey after him) had the gift of making a 
specific statement sound like a generalization; the resources of his 
vocabulary were such that he could make obscenity sound charming; 
his grace of phrasing was such that he could comment upon the hab- 
its of the Caesars with all the ruder implications of a thoroughly 
masculine taproom anecdote, but in terms suitable to a seminary. 

This style of Gibbon was not English but French in form. It was 
derived, indeed, from Montesquieu, from whose Considérations sur 
les causes de la Grandeur des Romains et leur décadence Gibbon, de- 
rived the inspiration to write his monumental The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. The genius of French style, at least up until 
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the time of Proust, has consisted of clarity and limpidity, logic and 
moralité. 

Let us not confuse the French use of the word moralité with our 
common English and American use of the word “morality.” Ordi- 
narily when we use the word, for some peculiar reason, we have ref- 
erence only to sexual conduct. The French use it in that sense also, 
but not exclusively; they use it to express the whole conduct of man 
in society and in relation to that society. And it has been in the main 
line of the French tradition in language and literature, from Mon- 
taigne to Anatole France, in considerations of moralilé, to face reality 
uncompromisingly. That is why Edmund Gosse, with perfect jus- 
tice, could entitle one of his books Three French Moralists and treat 
therein not of churchmen, moral philosophers (in the usual sense) 
or reformers, but of La Rochefoucauld, La Bruyére and Vauve- 
nargues, whom the superficial might consider mere epigrammatists. 
But a French moralist’s epigram is a statement in the fewest possible 
words of an indisputable but unobvious fact concerning human na- 
ture, as the author has observed it by honest self-analysis or by un- 
sentimental observation of the conduct of others. 

Nhen Gibbon brought over into English literature some of the 
qualities he had absorbed in assiduous study of French prose style, he 
was at once acclaimed one of the greatest masters of English prose, a 
designation which stands unquestioned (by anyone with any sense of 
prose style) to this day. His mistakes are voluminous and they have 
been exposed in whole libraries by dull pedants who, happily, are not 
themselves immune from scholastic error; he gave credence to state- 
ments by Tacitus, Suetonius, Procopius, and other Latin historians 
whose conception of the responsibility of a historian was about the 
same as that of a particularly erratic tabloid newspaper reporter; 
he had his private jokes and we can almost see him chuckling as he 
sips his glass of Madeira after having penned a phrase more directly 
applicable to one of his acquaintances than to the emperor about 
whom he is writing. But what suavity, what wit, what sheer delight 
to the higher cortices of the brain! 

It must not be forgotten, however, that Gibbon was in, and a part 
of, the eighteenth century. Moreover, he was somewhat, if not en- 
tirely, in the English, as well as the French, tradition of the eight- 
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eenth century. In English it was the era of the rounded period, the 
orotund and leisured utterance which somehow expressed the 
unhurried expansiveness of life (among the propertied classes) dur- 
ing the greater part of the eighteenth century. Gibbon brought to 
the rounded period the luminous transparency of the best tradition 
of French prose style. And for the sometimes heavy British humor 
which has always been a characteristic of English literature, Gibbon 
substituted wit, which is certainly not a characteristic of English 
literature. 

Lytton Strachey was a writer who may be said to have possessed 
an eighteenth-century mind, reconditioned and assaulted by 
twentieth-century ideas and experiences. His preferences (at least 
his literary preferences) were for the cultural values of the age of 
Gibbon, Montesquieu, Saint-Simon, Voltaire, and other luminaries 
of the Age of Enlightenment; but he came to maturity during the 
collapse of Victorianism; he lived through the World War and wit- 
nessed the transvaluation of values that catastrophe brought about; 
and, meditating upon the débacle which had bankrupted the world, 
he surveyed the careers of six representative leaders of thought and 
activity in the proudest and haughtiest nation that had shared in this 
catastrophe. Two of these representative leaders were churchmen, 
one was an educator, one was a political leader, one was a great mili- 
tary figure, and one an “angel of mercy.” 

These five heroes and a heroine of the great Victorian era Strachey 
took, perhaps arbitrarily, as embodiments of the principles upon 
which Victorian notions of “security and prosperity”? depended. 
And, with his sardonic, seemingly cold and dispassionate (but really 
bitterly malicious) style, French in its clarity (for Strachey, like 
Gibbon, was enamored of French form and began his literary career 
by writing Landmarks of French Literature), and post-Victorian in 
its point of view, Strachey practically annihilated all of the premises 
upon which British society rested by exposing the weaknesses, ego- 
mania, eccentric individualism, and very human deficiencies of these 
Victorian leaders. 

Victorian idealism had been compounded entirely of the middle- 
class ‘‘virtues,”’ and maintenance of these “‘virtues” was held to be 
essential to the security and dominance of the propertied classes. 
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There is no pronouncement, no faint evidence, that Queen Victoria 
was ever even aware that her empire possessed a laboring class; the 
economic vision of herself, her premiers and her advisers was singu- 
larly myopic; hers was a reign wrapped in cotton wool. Samuel 
Butler, and later, Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, the Fabians, and 
Frank Harris, began to tear that wool off savagely. Allowing due 
consideration to the fact that Lytton Strachey possessed genius of a 
specifically brilliant kind, it is pertinent to remember that Strachey 
was a product of the new trend of thought which became current 
when the iconoclasm of Butler, Shaw, Wells, et al., had demolished 
the very foundations of Victorian “idealism.” 

H. G. Wells had already broached his conviction that “the great 
man”’ is a myth; that there has never been any such person; that the 
so-called ‘“‘heroes” of history were often great scoundrels, usually 
opportunists, selfish, and not only with feet but with heads of clay. 
This “debunking”’ (as it later came to be called in America) of repu- 
tations was in the air; the revolt against everything Victorian began 
t> set in the minute the queen was finally laid to rest. Even her son 
was expeditious in inaugurating a new order of things: coming 
aboard the yacht which had borne his mother’s corpse through the 
harbor in an impressive funeral procession, Edward asked why the 
flag was at half-mast. On receiving the reply that the Queen was 
dead, he said, “But the King lives” and ordered the flag flown at 
full mast again. 

Strachey caught in his sly, dry, knowing, and witty style the very 
essence of this revolt and expressed it—in the manner of a cul- 
tivated and disillusioned Tory, content to see the shattering of his 
Tory world because he had become hopelessly resigned to the 
stupidities of his class. After his world-wide success on the publica- 
tion of Eminent Victorians (a success to which the denunciations of 
the die-hards contributed probably as much as the praise of the 
moderns and the liberals) he was followed by a whole host of imita- 
tors, most of them without any conspicuous talent, many of them 
without any talent whatever. And so there appeared Mirrors of 
Downing Street, The Gentleman with the Duster, and a slough of other 
books plainly gossipy and scandalous. Of the conscious or uncon- 
scious imitators of Strachey or of those who were inspired to heed 
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A his example, one of the most popular was Philip Guedalla. His earlier 
- books I found particularly offensive because Guedalla seemed resolved 
- to show himself a very bright and clever fellow in every sentence he 
] wrote. His stuff was not history; it was vaudeville patter, with Ed 
1 Wynn puns and Cantor jokes, and smart, oh, so very smart, cir- 
: cumlocutions. It was the sort of thing that goes all right with a red 
L wig and a putty nose, but is not to be confused with either literature 
7 or history. Guedalla later redeemed himself by writing a life of the 
Duxe of Wellington which was soundly documented, carefully con- 
sidered, easy and limpid in style, and in which he stifled his lamenta- 

ble tendency to play the comedian or the irritating life-of-the-party. 
In America the crack-up of Victorianism was followed in the nine- 
, teen-twenties by a domestic re-examination of our culture and of our 


history. Surprisingly, Victorianism exerted a much stiffer opposi- 
tion to the impact of new ideas in America than it had in England; 
Toryism and bourgeois ideals, optimism and a firm belief in the 
rightness and inviolability of things as they are, even reactionaryism, 
met and defeated the first assaults upon them. Mark Twain, who 
had put the full weight of his genius against the barred doors of 
Boston notions of propriety (and property) and hurled missiles 
against the walls of the American dogma, had been tamed into com- 
) plaisance by the disposition of the literary big-wigs to regard him as 
a gifted and entertaining, if rather vulgar, humorist, entitled by his 
profession to a wide latitude of expression. It was not until Van 
Wyck Brooks, John Macy, Lewis Mumford, Charles A. Beard, 
James Truslow Adams, Thomas Beer, H. L. Parrington, Paxton 
Hibben, and some others, began to turn their attention to American 
historical and cultural development that the Victorian spirit (or as 
Emily Dickinson expressed it, “the dimity convictions’) of the 
guardians of American letters broke down. And the work of these 
men in biography and history followed actually in the path that had 
already been cut for them by the writers of fiction—Dreiser and 
Garland, Norris and Crane, Fuller and Frederic, and other realists of 
the first decade of the twentieth century. 

Vith the exception of Hendrik Van Loon it is perhaps not too 
much to say that no American historian or biographer of the post- 
Victorian era or of the post-war era has achieved any high distinc- 
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tion as a stylist. Certainly none, as a literary artist, is comparable to 
Strachey. There are war passages in Beer’s The Mauve Decade and in 
his life of Mark Hanna that are of a superior and peculiar brilliance; 
but Beer’s tendency is to pack so many allusions into a single sen- 
tence that, for the average reader unacquainted with all the material 
Beer has examined and digested, the sentence is often meaningless. 

Van Loon’s The Story of Mankind and his Intolerance, as well as 
his monumental R.v.R: The Life and Times of Rembrandt van Rijn, 
have that particular quality which is designated as style in prose 
writing. It is individual; it is clear; it has life and movement. The 
Story of Mankind was first written (and illustrated) by Van Loon in 
a series for his private delectation and for the instruction of his 
young sons. A teacher of history himself, he was convinced that 
most people grow up—even after having gone through college and 
after having taken numerous history courses in primary, prepara- 
tory, and collegiate classes—with only the vaguest notions about the 
rise and development of civilizations or about the progress of man- 
kind from cave men to apartment dwellers; and this he thought was 
because history, as it is ordinarily written and taught, is as dull and 
uninspiring, as lifeless and removed from everyday life, as the dismal 
science of economics. He therefore set about clarifying his own ideas 
about history by way of making what he knew understandable to 
children. Issued in a series of large, thin books, illustrated in color, 
for children, sections of The Story of Mankind had almost no sale. 
Reviewers ignored them; the public did not buy them. Brought 
together in one continuous narrative as The Story of Mankind, this 
material was a phenomenal success, and it deserved to be. His- 
torians specializing in particular, narrow fields have found numerous 
mistakes in Van Loon’s writings; and that inveterate snobbery of so 
many scholars who are unwittingly making the place of the scholar 
less secure in modern life by their misguided efforts to share their 
learning with only a select few has brought charges of “populari- 
zation” and “vulgarization”’ down upon Van Loon’s head—as if it 
were reprehensible for the common man or his child to know any- 
thing about the history of the race or of his country. 

Van Loon, also, is of his time and place and, to a gradually lessen- 
ing extent, of the intellectual trend. That trend, or at least the pre- 
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dominant one, involves a distinct emphasis upon the economic fac- 
tors in determining the course of a nation’s culture. Perhaps the 
| most brilliant and most comprehensive contemporary historian in 
. England, Esmé Wingfield-Stratford, author of Those Earnest Vic- 
| torians, The Victorian Sunset, amd, more recently, The Victorian 
Aftermath, is, in his latest book, quite definitely an interpreter of 
history in the light of economic determinism. This is not to say that 
he is a Marxian or that his history bears any resemblance to the 
vast accumulation of pathological case histories set forth in Marx’s 
Capital; byt the economic factor is assumed by Wingfield-Stratford 
to be the principal factor in determining the character of a social 
organization, and leadership only the second factor. 

“The history of the Victorian Age will never be written: we know 
too much about it,” wrote Lytton Strachey in his preface to Eminent 
Victorians. “For ignorance is the first requisite of the historian 
ignorance which simplifies and clarifies, which selects and omits, with 
a placid perfection unattainable by the highest art.’ Yet Strachey 
caught in Eminent Victorians and in his biography of Queen Victoria 
much of what we have come to feel about Great Britain under the 
reign of Victoria; and, to a more comprehensive extent, a deeper and 
more philosophical extent (while at the same time being fluent and 
distinctive in style), Esmé Wingfield-Stratford has brought to our 
comprehension, and for our delectation, an impression of the Vic- 
torian Era in England. This I conceive to be literature, and this 
also I conceive to be history in a happy amalgam of the two. André 
Maurois’ The Edwardian Era, while it is witty, amusing, tolerant, 
and entertaining, and in every way excellent from the point of view 
of literary style, is sketchy, anecdotal and superficial in comparison. 
Maurois shares with Strachey an inclination to view the past with 
amusement, the present with bored indifference, and the future not 
at all. 

This, indeed, is a peculiarity of historians; for the best of them 
are primarily literary artists, conceiving the past from a point of 
view that is a compound of their own temperaments and of ideas in 
the air at the time. There are perhaps no historical truths (however 
many facts there may be); there are only moods; and the mood of 
the present is, if I see aright, grave, social, and economic in charac- 
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ter. For a considerable period, I think, glamor will be out of fashion 
in the writing of history; the romance that Plutarch was able to give 
to his lives of eminent men, warriors and kings, plunderers, and con- 
querors will take its place with the Henty books as diversions for 
childish minds. 

Meanwhile the writing of history becomes more and more com- 
plicated. Too much is happening, too much information is available, 
communications are too rapid, motives are too complex for any hu- 
man brain to attempt to write a hisory even of his own times. This 
fact is so apparent that within recent years several interesting efforts 
have been made to preserve in brief, selective form a record of the 
immediate past. First in the field with books of this sort was Mark 
Sullivan with his series, Our Times, a work which may well be a 
perpetual one, for after Sullivan’s death others may carry his work 
on. Then there was Frederick Lewis Allen’s Only Yesterday, an 
agreeable and valuable book bringing vividly and entertainingly to 
our memory the happenings of only a decade ago. These have been 
followed by books of photographs, showing styles and pleasures, ac- 
tivities and events of importance from the Civil War to our own day. 
But all of these, the books with text no less than the picture books, 
still are one-sided: they present the sensational or dramatic; they 
neglect the commonplace, the everyday features of American life as 
that life has been lived by millions whose names or pictures never get 
into the newspapers or rotogravure sections. 

That has been the fault of history; that it has too often dealt ex- 
clusively with the conspicuous and notorious while paying no atten- 
tion to the lives of the vast majority of people who are inconspicuous 
and undistinguished. And so history has always been an art rather 
than a science, a comment on the past even though that comment is 
made obliquely and in the manner of a judicial weighing of all the 
evidence, often a thinly disguised kind of fiction. In fine, the best 
sort of history is the sort of history that is at the same time the 
best sort of literature. And, as literary styles go out of, and come 
into, fashion in consonance with the mood and temper of the times, 
so also does our conception of the past. 














WHY SHAKESPEARE’ 
HENRY W. SIMON 


At a time like the present, when the trend among curriculum 
makers is to stress the social sciences, when an added impetus is 
given the old American cry of practical usefulness in education, it is 
pertinent for English teachers to take stock once more of the 
canon of literature taught in their classes and to answer the questions 
“Why this and why that?” It is not by any means a new cry in our 
land. In the Preface to Webb’s ‘‘Normal Readers” of the 1850’s he 
said that the office of education “is as much to teach how to plow 
and to sow, to reap and to mow, or to perform any other necessary 
labor, as it is to teach Greek and Latin, French and Spanish,—to 
write poetry, or play the piano; and indeed, it is even more so; for 
the more useful the occupation, the stronger the claims to its aid.”’ 
And even earlier, in 1845, that great editor of school texts of Shake- 
speare, Henry Norman Hudson, found it necessary to thunder in his 
best manner of Litchfield rector at those who demand only a prac- 
tical education: 

And does our practical wiseacre still keep saying, “aim at the useful, aim at 
the useful’? Well, now, our good sir, or our bad sir, or our indifferent sir, we have 
heard enough of your everlasting cant of the useful; please go to Tophet with 
your useful; you had it of the devil at the outset, and we hugely suspect you 
have not paid him for it yet: in heaven’s name, return it to him before you have 
worn it a// out. Aim at the useful? Away with it! Aim at the true, the beautiful, 
and the good, and we’ll risk but that you will be useful enough. 


But our educators have not heeded the words of the old Democratic 
Review, and the doctrine of Tophet is rampant. Certain leaders 
point an accusing finger at Shakespeare and say, ““Out with him. He 


, 


is not useful for our high school population.” “‘Shakespeare’s 
works,” said Professor George S. Counts in 1926, “are hardly suited 
to the abilities and needs of the great masses of boys and girls who 
are finding their way into high school.’’ Professor Harold Rugg 

™ Read before the National Council of Teachers of English, Detroit, December 1, 
1933: 
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echoed him a few years later by accusing the whole school curricu- 
lum, and literary training in particular, of not once, in its century 
and a half of existence, catching up with “‘the dynamic content of 
American life.”” And the lack of effectiveness in our teaching of 
Shakespeare is attested to by Dr. Charles Sumner Crow’s study of 
the popularity among the high-school students of books commonly 
read in class. Of the seventy-six titles, the first Shakespearean play 
to appear is The Merchant of Venice in thirtieth place. Next comes 
Lamb’s JYales—thirty-fifth—and in sixtieth place comes A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. Last place of all is given to the Prologue to 
the Canterbury Tales. This in a scale that gives third place to 
Freckles and on a merit system which, through the wonders of sta- 
tistics and of adolescent judgment, proves that Helen Keller’s auto- 
biography is more than twice as good a book as A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and exactly eight times as good as the Prologue. 
Professor David Snedden claimed the reason was that classics have 
no pertinence to our life today and that “‘the rank and file of Ameri- 
cans will wisely prefer the Saturday Evening Post.’’ Something is 
rotten in the state of Denmark, and I should like to guess what it is. 

It may be worth while to inquire how and why Shakespeare 
achieved the prominent place he now has in our school curricula. 
[ saw the other day a headline on a sporting page about a sophomore 
at Notre Dame named William Shakespeare. ‘“‘After Centuries in the 
Classroom,” read the headline, ‘Shakespeare Makes the Team.” 
A popular fallacy was echoed: Shakespeare has not been in the class- 
room for centuries; in fact, for anything like a real literary study, he 
has been there for barely half a century. He made his first appear- 
ance at the close of the eighteenth century, it is true, but only in the 
form of a few selected passages in books designed to promote good 
reading aloud and the art of elocution. Nothing like literary study 
was thought of, and even the names of the plays from which the 
passages were taken—often even the name of Shakespeare himself 

did not appear in these books. Patriotism, which demanded pas- 
sages by American authors, and a puritanical prejudice that any- 
thing connected with the stage was wicked kept Shakespeare in a 
subordinate place, when he appeared at all, in almost every curricu- 
lum during the first half of the last century. It was only in the late 
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seventies and early eighties that he began to emerge at all as a sub- 
ject for literary study; and even then, in the McGuffey and other 
readers, he was used most widely, and almost exclusively still, as a 
vehicle for Friday afternoon practices in elocution. It is quite possi- 
ble that some of the older members of this audience recall their first 
contact with Shakespeare as coming in this form. Professor Baker of 
Teachers College has told me of going to a performance of Henry 
VIII with an old friend of his who had met Shakespeare under such 
auspices. His friend was completely bored by the performance until 
it arrived at the famous speech of Cardinal Wolsey to young Crom- 
well: “Had I but served my God with half the zeal I served my king 

’? and so on. His friend sat up at this point in eager anticipation 
and when the speech was over, sank back with a whispered ejacula- 
tion of satisfaction. ‘‘Verbatim!’’ he muttered. 

Elocution, then, was the first—and for a long time the only—rea- 
son for reading Shakespeare in American schools. But through vari- 
ous agencies, including a number of college entrance committees 
and such enthusiasts as Hudson and Rolfe, the study grew and took 
on new objectives in the late eighties and early nineties. Some of the 
older members of this audience, again, may remember, and all of 
us may read of the arguments for the study of Shakespeare advanced 
in the first meetings of such organizations as the New England Com- 
mission of Colleges and the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. There Professor Hill 
argued for an improvement of style through ‘‘unconscious associa- 
tion of the student with the best writers,” to quote his own words; 
Professor Genung argued for analysis of principles of style; W. C. 
Collar called any sort of detailed study “absolutely loathsome”’; 
Professor March argued for philological study; Percival Chubb de- 
manded that the teacher “develop in his students a sense of the 
power for goodness and truth and beauty that resides in good 
books’’; and Professor Schelling wanted Shakespeare studied purely 
as a fine art. The habit of listing objectives for the study of litera- 
ture was well on its way; and the game has grown to such proportions 
that in 1926 Professor Pendleton was able to list 1581 “‘social objec- 
tives” for the teaching of English. This list, mind you, includes only 
the so-called “social’’ objectives, and it ranges all the way from 
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“The habit of reading for enjoyment literature of the better sort,” 
on page 1, to the 1581st objective, which is “Some knowledge of the 
essentials of steel-engraving as applied to producing social cards and 
invitations.”’ From a fairly extensive observation of classrooms in 
the East and from reading literature on the subject, I suspect that 
Professor Pendleton’s list is now incomplete and that seven years 
after its publication he could do his laborious study once more and 
publish a book that is almost twice as thick. I am not suggesting 
that such a task be undertaken: it would only give our critics an- 
other weapon in their war to throw us out. But I do suggest that 
such a lack of agreement, such multifariousness of objectives points 
to what it is that is rotten in the state of Denmark. It is that too 
often we do not know exactly why we are teaching Shakespeare to 
high-school boys and girls. And unless we have some fairly clearly 
defined notion or notions (and by that plural I certainly do not 
mean 1581), we may find our beloved author thrown out of the 
school curricula one of these years—thrown out both utterly and 
justly. 

Here, then, are some of the practices, past and present, that I 
think should be pruned away before we may arrive at a study of 
Shakespeare which is justifiable in the schools. I do not mean that 
these practices are bad educational stuff in themselves, but merely 
that they are out of all focus when they are regarded as a study of 
Shakespeare: 

1. Shakespeare should not be taught as English, or Roman, or Italian history. 
That is the job of the history—or social science—teacher. 

. Shakespeare should not be used merely as a vehicle for instruction in scenic 
design, in dressmaking, in acting, in admission-fee collecting. That belongs 
in the domestic science, manual training, business, or possibly play-produc- 
tion departments. 

. Shakespeare should not be used merely as philological word-study. That 
belongs in college and the graduate schools. 

4. Shakespeare should not be taught as a set of moral lessons. That belongs in 

the Sunday school. 


to 


Ww 


I could easily list many more such malpractices, but you see what 
I rean. Not that I decry the introduction of some understanding of 
Elizabethan social customs, of some reading of Plutarch, of some 
word-study, or of some understanding of the problems of presenting 
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Elizabethan plays, into the English classroom. Far from it. They 
are necessary adjuncts. But too often they become the tail that 
wags the dog; and when they do, it is usually true that other material 
than Shakespeare’s play would serve the end better. The harassed 
English teacher of a ninth grade is presented with the problem of 
interesting a group of children in As You Like It. Presently they are 
busily happy painting pictures of what Rosalind and Touchstone 
looked like and manufacturing stage trees on which Orlando may 
hang his verses. A project is under way, and Dr. Arne’s eighteenth- 
century music is learned by some, while others gain ‘‘some knowl- 
edge of the essentials of steel-engraving as applied to producing 
social cards and invitations.’”’ The painting, the shopwork, the 
music, and the steel-engraving may be good and they may not. 
That is not the question. The question is that pretty soon we find 
Professors Counts, Rugg, Snedden, and others demanding, “Why 
Shakespeare?” And why Shakespeare, indeed, under such condi- 
tions? Even for a study confined to the classroom, a study that ac- 
cents social and moral problems, the plays of John Galsworthy or of 
Elmer Rice would present situations and other materials more close- 
ly impinging on the immediate problems of twentieth-century boys 
and girls than do Hamlet, Macbeth, The Merchant of Venice, and oth- 
ers of our canon. 

Yet Shakespeare has held on, and there must be a reason. He was 
the author most frequently quoted in the old sections on practice 
in reading. He was chosen for word-study. He was the vehicle for 
moral instruction. He is the most frequently performed author by 
high-school dramatic clubs. He is the only author mentioned by 
name in Professor Pendleton’s list of 1581 objectives. He was the 
last author on whose works specific questions were asked by the 
College Entrance Examination Board, and he is still the most uni- 
versally recommended author on English reading lists for senior 
high school. 

What is this quality in Shakespeare that has made him survive so 
many trends in education? Whatever it is, we must look to it for 
any justification in retaining him in our schools. If I may risk add- 
ing the 1582d to Professor Pendleton’s 1581 objectives, I should say 
that the justification for reading Shakespeare in our schools—or 
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anywhere else—is the justification that all great art has for existing. 
Life, as lived from day to day, is a series of sometimes meaningful, 
mostly meaningless, incidents, for the most part essentially unre- 
lated to each other. It is only art that lets us see a purpose, a mean- 
ing in life. It is art that synthesizes our experiences. The mirror it 
holds up to nature is not a photographic lens, but a mirror through 
which we see a meaning and an essential dignity in the human spirit. 
An illusion it may be, but at any rate it is the most profound differ- 
ence you can find between human beings and other animals. That is 
the justification for reading Shakespeare in the schools, and for all 
literary study. Galsworthy and Elmer Rice, Scott and Burke, are 
not such fine mirrors as Shakespeare, and therefore we admit them 
or let them go as expedience seems to dictate. 

It is true that we do not require, and never have required, our 
students to be familiar with or even to touch other supreme works 
of art. Few high-school students have ever heard or helped perform 
Bach’s B Minor Mass or any of the late Beethoven quartets. The 
technique of understanding such music is perhaps rightly regarded 
as too difficult for adolescents. But anyone who knows English may 
read Shakespeare, has been the assumption. Perhaps that assump- 
tion no longer holds true. Perhaps with the growth in size of our 
high-school population and with the attendant lowering of academic 
standards, it is no longer possible or reasonable to expect every stu- 
dent to win through the necessary language study, background 
study, and all the other incidentals to a true understanding of the 
meaning of Shakespeare. Perhaps the technique for understanding 
this art is now also too difficult for many of our students. If that is so, 
they should not be forced to read Shakespeare or to enjoy him for 
impertinent reasons. If that is so, the reading of Shakespeare should 
be confined to those who are capable of reading him, and lesser 
artists should serve the others. If that is so, again, the teaching of 
Shakespeare should be intrusted to those men and women only who 
have achieved an understanding of him and can maintain a perspec- 
tive on the reason for reading him through all the diversions of proj- 
ect teaching, of correlation and integration, and of dealing with 
students of all degrees of ability and multifariousness of background. 

















































CURRENT ADJUSTMENT WITHIN ENGLISH 
COURSES OF STUDY'* 
THOMAS H. McMILLAN 


All states of the Union save three, several hundred cities, and 
nearly two hundred experimental and demonstration schools now 
publish printed, mimeographed, or typed courses of study for guid- 
ing the instruction in English. Each of these documents is naturally 
the outcome of the study of local conditions against the background 
of educational philosophy. And thus, since local conditions vary, 
and since educational philosophies differ in both nature and inter- 
pretation, it is clearly an interminable task to sum up the features of 
the published courses of study in English. Even a modest effort to 
state the adjustments to these two factors would lead into an endless 
review of local differentia, into an evaluation of the methods em- 
ployed in dealing with those differentia, into a discussion of recent 
curricular investigations, and perhaps into an advance statement of 
research now being carried on. 

This paper, therefore, instead of summarizing the contents of 
courses of study, assumes the more limited task of detecting the re- 
cent, major innovations, the changes of emphasis, and the present 
tendencies which become evident when the present manuals are com- 
pared to those of older date. Those who desire to go into the meth- 
ods of developing courses of study may obtain much from the Iowa 
bulletin, Preliminary Reports on Approaches to and Theories Regard- 
ing Curricular Instruction; those who desire an epitome of recent 
curricular research I commit to the mercies of the indexes and bibli- 
ographies; and those who wish an advance statement of the investi- 
gations now going on I must refer to the papers and reports which 
have been presented in this and other sections of this conference. 

In order to get a sound background for considering the current 
adjustments within the English courses of study, let us briefly trace 
the history of such work in the United States. An examination of 

* Delivered before the National Council of Teachers of English at Detroit, Decem- 
ber 1, 1933. 
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the papers of several colonial thinkers reveals that, even before the 
Revolutionary War, the idea of a new type of education was surging. 
This thought was in part the opposition to the Mather régime, but 
the trend everywhere was toward an education different from the 
traditional Continental sort and toward one which would care for the 
needs of a virgin land, where customs, precedents and fashions were 
yet to be made. Jefferson and Franklin doubted whether the Euro- 
pean system could be established in America. Therefore, when the 
colonies became independent, it was consequent for such men to con- 
ceive of education as available for the molding of the new democracy. 
Jefferson, acting with the committee to establish the University of 
Virginia, pointed out that skill in the vernacular was needed and 
suggested a course in Anglo-Saxon." Incidentally we find Longfellow 
lecturing on this subject at Harvard in 1837. 

Amid such conditions, it is no wonder that many innovations ap- 
peared and that the emphasis on ancient and modern languages de- 
creased from the beginning and in both the academies and the col- 
leges while that on the English language increased correspondingly. 
In 1831 the University of Pennsylvania’ created the first professor- 
ship in literature and the higher institutions of the country followed 
suit within the next decades. In the lower levels the protest against 
formal grammar increased, and in 1843 appeared a textbook which 
so stressed practice against drill that it is termed the first! composi- 
tion text. By the end of the Civil War the stiff moral and didactic 
selections were rapidly disappearing from the readers and for them 
we see the poems of Whittier, Longfellow, Bryant, Holmes, Celia 
Thaxter, the Carys, along with the stories of Poe, Hawthorne, and 
others. The year 1875 saw the first course in American literature 
offered by Moses Coit Tyler at the University of Michigan.‘ Har- 
vard began in the same year to offer a course in Shakespeare, and the 
great expansion in the field of literature was on its way. Within an- 
other twenty years various colleges offered courses in Milton, Chau- 


1 North American Review, X, 121. 
2 Reed, Lectures on English Literature, Introd. 
3 Elizabeth Baker, Development of Elementary Language Textbooks (‘‘George Peabody 
Contributions,” No. 45). 
4Fred L. Pattee, Educational Review, LXVII, 266. 
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cer, Tennyson, Byron, Browning, literary criticism, the ballad, the 
novel, and other phases of that rich expanse which Keats rightly 
called the “realms of gold.” 

Then, in literature, began a strange but easily comprehended 
downward drift’’; 


ee 


movement which might properly be termed the 
as soon as research and scholarship opened the study of a classic and 
conquered the difficulties of teaching, the classic drops downward 
and is taught to less mature pupils. This has happened to Shake- 
speare’s less complex plays, to Chaucer’s Prologue and several of the 
Canterbury Tales, to Milton’s Paradise Lost, to Beowulf, and to the 
minor classics of all types. In the last few years this drift has been 
checked by tests showing certain items had descended too far into 
the lower school levels. 

All these movements are peculiarly American. Up to 18go there 
was not, so far as I can discover, a single professorship of literature in 
England, and Oxford and Cambridge delayed until well into the pres- 
ent century to establish chairs. Yet Sir Walter Raleigh had recom- 
mended the policy and had warned against the contemporary slavery 
to philology in the last years of Queen Bess. In 1641 Sir Henry Spel- 
man’ had recommended the study of Anglo-Saxon too, and for two 
hundred years thereafter various scholars had voiced the value of the 
native language. In the face of these facts it is indeed startling to 
learn that it was not even legal to use taxes for instruction in English 
until 1890, when the growing influence of the liberal universities 
came into the argument. 

And now to America. The cry for uniformity in the English work 
of secondary schools began in the late eighties and took form with 
the organization of the College Entrance Examination Board in 
1894. This may be considered the birth of the standardizing trend 
which has thoroughly affected the elementary and secondary schools 
and, to some extent thanks to the General Education Board and the 
accrediting associations, has brought about some reform in the higher 
institutions of learning. The lists for reading were growing larger 
and larger as years went on, and in 1916 the present alternate com- 
prehensive plan was adopted. ‘The realization grew that language 
skills come not through the evolution or memorizing of rules but 


5 The Teaching of English in England (1921), p. 214. 
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through language activities such as well-motivated composition, con- 
versation, reading, and other associations frequently humble but un- 
deniably practical. By 1920 we find the beginnings of the creative 
movement as the result of the thinking of a new school of educational] 
philosophers. Dramatization had largely displaced declamation; 
grammar had been largely dropped in favor of composition; language 
games had replaced formal drill; and every year saw the “museum 
specimens” of traditional literature dropped to give room to “unit 
study,”’ magazine reading, and other exercises in contemporary liter- 
ature. 

This brings us to the present, and what a present! Startling state- 
ments had begun to appear in English courses of study around 1925; 
let us examine a few samples: 

The English class must be a democratic community where children live and 
work under natural conditions; where interest is the motive power behind ex- 
pression; where habits are formed and skills become permanent possessions of 
the learner . . . . [Course of Study (Spokane, Wash., 1929)]. 

The present-day class room is being transformed into a laboratory of experi- 
mentation and research ... . [Course of Study (Springfield, Mass., 1929)]. 

Excellence in the English work ....is a matter more of the spirit and 


methods of teaching than of the materials dealt with or the ground covered 
[Course of Study (Virginia, 1928)]. 

The love of beauty and of right conduct is caught by noble contagion rather 
than taught by direct sermonizing [Course of Study for High Schools (Kansas, 
1930)]. 

School life prepares for mature life by offering opportunity for participation 
in such socialized group activities as characterize democracy [Elementary Course 
of Study (Canton, Ohio)]. 

Everywhere the view is expressed that literature readings should be 
comprehensive rather than restrictive; that composition should be 
less formal and should be designed to fit the student for specific life- 
situations; that oral composition should receive more attention and 
written composition should receive less; that children should be 
taught as individuals rather than as groups; that courses of study 
should be construed liberally, considered as elastic, should offer sug- 
gestions of learning activities instead of rigid programs to be fol- 
lowed without deviation. Many authorities had begun to term their 
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courses tentative outlines, or manuals, and actually warned teachers 
against developing a fixed method of presenting any material. Lists 
of suitable large units appeared, many of which demanded close co- 
operation between the English and other departments. And, lastly 
but most significantly, it can be clearly seen that the course-forming 
bodies are no longer considering the course of study as a work to be 
done but look upon it as a continuous investigation, a live and pro- 
gressive undertaking which, by reason of its responsiveness, adjusts 
to social conditions as they arise. Many cities and states established 
in 1926-29 a department or a perpetual committee whose duty it 
was to adjust the course of study through constant investigation. 
Unfortunately, many of these departments and committees left off 
work when the financial depression began and budgets were pared. 
Others are carrying on and seem to be developing a technique for 
making courses of study. Throughout the entire country, however, 
the popular method of preparing courses is through the temporary- 
committee-and-conference plan. A departmental and permanent 
committee has one tremendous advantage since it is in a far better po- 
sition to experiment and try out the course before offering it for 
adoption. Many courses are now tried out thoroughly before they 
are published, a most commendable safeguard against half-baked 
theories. Another effort to make courses of study more serviceable is 
to be noted in the special courses now prepared for special groups; a 
number of states now have suitable programs for retarded children; 
Louisiana has a special course for the negro school children, and 
Texas has a course designed for the non-English-speaking children. 

A number of positive trends characterize the new courses of study, 
the first of which is the tendency to draw more and more of the teach- 
ing group into the process of building the course. In Louisiana and 
Tennessee all teachers were invited to participate; Florida turned 
the procedure over to various sections of the State; Maryland direct- 
ed the county supervisors to carry out the work; in California 62 per 
cent of the curriculum-forming group were elementary teachers. 
Several cities invited citizens to participate in the construction of the 
English program and we find that citizenship training receives in- 
creased emphasis in the product. It is now common to consider the 
making of a course of study as an indispensable exercise for the train- 
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ing of a force of instructors, and many educational officials affirm 
that no course of study can serve perfectly unless it has been con- 
structed by the entire instructional organization. 

A second marked trend, to be observed clearly when courses of re- 
cent date are compared with those issued earlier by the same source, 
is the increased emphasis upon creative effort. Original pageant and 
drama, creative prose and verse, projects allowing the individual to 
bring his particular interests and abilities into use, are slipping into 
the inflexible courses of certain hitherto conservative states. Some 
writers are asserting positively that perfect motivation for composi- 
tion is possible only in the case of creative activity. Others of a more 
reserved type are admitting that vocabulary skill, punctuation skill, 
spelling skill, phrasing skill, and other expression skills are acquired 
more rapidly and more permanently in creative undertakings. An- 
other startling point advanced in justification of such activity is that 
only in creative composition does the teacher get an opportunity to 
observe the prejudices, the real thought characteristics, and the so- 
cial attitude of the student. This increase of emphasis on creative 
work is firmly linked to two lines of educational thought; first, the 
line arguing for the constant consideration of individual differences, 
and, second, the line supporting social thinking as the chief outcome 
of education. 

The courses of the experimental and demonstration schools seem 
definitely going toward the large-unit work, and well-defined co- 
operation between the English and the other subject departments in 
working out these units. In order to get time for these large units 
there is a continuous discard going on, usually at the expense of 
grammar. Memorizing and declamation have disappeared from cer- 
tain courses which emphasized such activities much before 1925. 
Formal debate is omitted entirely by dozens of courses and men- 
tioned only incidentally in many others. Many courses of study 
state that much of the exercises suggested in the adopted textbooks 
should be omitted and one goes so far as to condemn as useless more 
than go per cent of the exercises commonly found. 

In this connection a brief digression is necessary. Even before the 
present financial condition developed it was evident that the state- 
ments of certain courses of study were opposed to policies repre- 
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sented by the adopted texts. In many localities the political or other 
outside forces influenced the selection of books, but the true views of 
the teachers appear in the courses of study. Let us take a specific 
case; the last adoption in Tennessee included an anthology in which 
the reading was restricted to a few classics. The makers of this 
state’s course of study opposed this adoption by openly urging the 
use of a more comprehensive anthology. The same thing has oc- 
curred in many other localities, and, now that the school moneys are 
decreased, there is a constant and a growing pressure on textbook 
commissions to choose cheaper, poorer schoolbooks. In some states 
the legislature has assumed a dictatorial attitude over the textbook 
commissions, and in some cities where textbooks are furnished free 
the chambers of commerce and other groups favoring reduction of 
governmental expense are urging the selection of less costly and in- 
ferior books. This attempt to bend educational judgment is usually 
resisted and the resistance is plainly written in the many courses of 
study. Nevertheless, there are some courses which show surrender 
either to the textbook commissions or to local pressure. The cure 
for this ill is close co-operation between textbook commissions and 
makers of courses of study. Until the texts harmonize with the pub- 
lished recommendations for instructors a distressing confusion must 
result, particularly in the mind of the half-trained teacher. A con- 
cluding remark on these matters must not omit the definite tendency 
in many recent courses to substitute the workbook for the usual 
composition text; this is perhaps an economy move but the teachers 
have made the choice voluntarily, so far as I can discover. 

A fourth positive trend, also in line with the policy of thinking in 
terms of the individual, is the increase in the use of local material for 
discussion, composition, and dramatization. In many courses of 
study a town history is considered a suitable project, especially when 
it can be correlated to history, civics, art, and science. Material of a 
literary nature, particularly novels and short stories using local color, 
are often listed for reading. Pageants representing the development 
of the community are recommended as learning activities. 

The fifth and the last trend that I shall have time to mention is 
what might be called a new freedom for the teacher. It is naturally 
the outcome of the current demand that all learning activities shall 
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be centered around the experiences of the child. One cannot center 
acitivities which have been selected beforehand around the experi- 
ences of young folk; under such conditions any list of activities is ar- 
chaic before it can be used; time is faster than the printing press. To 
begin with, one must get acquainted with youngsters, study their na- 
tures, abilities, and inclinations, before one can determine their 
needs. The modern teacher must be more like the careful physician 
who diagnoses each case separately and prescribes suitable treatment 
and not like the quack who measures out the same cure-all to every 
ailment. Mass treatment is mass failure. Therefore, by reason of the 
very dissimilarity among individuals, the teacher must not be bound 
by restrictions which prevent individual attention. The teacher 
must be free to choose the activity, to determine the exercise, to 
guide the young idea into the wholesome, normal channel, into sound 
reasoning, into the noble use of abilities and vigor, into free expres- 
sion of clean ideals—in a word, into that life which is characterized 
by social value. 

Practically every new course of study expresses a positive convic- 
tion in this direction. Many urge the development of character even 
if a part of the adopted anthology is omitted, or a section of the 
handbook is skipped. A check of the suggested theme topics reveals 
the unmistakable trend toward ethical thinking. But it is more sig- 
nificant that the theme topics are “suggested” in recent courses of 
study. According to other courses the instructor is free to reject any 
or all suggested activities, and to substitute others of her own 
choosing, providing she considers the change justified. Instead of 
definite directions, many courses are now offering only the criteria 
for judging the usefulness of activities; and in such cases attention is 
always called to necessity for clear thinking rather than for technical 
skill, for social development as against the mere acquisition of infor- 
mation, for actual relation to life rather than worship of ancient 
tradition. 

Time allotment is disappearing under the demand for this new 
type of teaching. Perhaps the depression has something to do with 
the affair. Whatever is the cause, the command is plain in the new 
courses of study. Teachers may discard the old traditions of litera- 
ture, overthrow the principles of rhetoric, violate the rules of gram- 
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mar, providing only they produce a socially trained citizen. The 
Salt Lake course puts it this way: ‘‘While it is true that a knowledge 
of what constitutes good English and facility in its use have an in- 
creasing commercial use, yet the teaching of English does not con- 
cern itself so much with the making of a living as with fitting the stu- 
dent TO LIVE, LIVE RICHLY AND FULLY” (p. 7). In nine out of ten of 
the new courses the building of ideals, of attitudes, of character, is 
placed above the technical phases of English. The emotional gains, 
they say, are the only gains that count. 

Our English course of study is approximately a hundred years old. 
In that period it has exercised more influence on the curriculum than 
has any other study. It now embraces the entire life of the student 
from the kindergarten through the graduate school, and is accepted 
as the leading and central cultural subject. If it cannot attack the 
social condition of the land, it is unworthy of its position and of its 
responsibility. But the courses of study indicate that the English 
teachers are awake and are assuming new duties, broader attitudes, 
and sounder methods in the present crisis. Traditions are crumbling 
but a purer ideal is emerging, a new philosophy of the teaching of 
English, and a renaissance of attention to the needs of both the indi- 
vidual and his society. This, indeed, is, as it should be, the current 
adjustment in the English courses of study. 


TEACHING BEHAVIOR AND PERSONALITY 
THROUGH COMPOSITION 
MITCHELL E. RAPPAPORT 


Objectives in teaching composition to dull high-school groups are 
as varied as the personalities of the teachers who work with such 
groups. My own interests are as much in the field of behavior as in 
English, and I believe that dull groups will profit more from a teach- 
ing program that aims at giving psychological insight than from 
one which emphasizes mastery of technique. Insight into person- 
ality—knowing why people behave as they do—can, I believe, be 
successfully taught to dull high-school groups. That such teaching 
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can be far more successful with normal groups, is of course, to be 
taken for granted if the program succeeds with dull pupils. 

I recently attempted in three of my dull senior high English 
classes to merge the traditional composition drill in quotation with 
a modicum of psychological insight. The simplest first assignment 
appeared to be one dealing with the inability of the individual to 
criticize or see the inconsistencies in his own behavior. Accordingly, 
I read from the New Yorker two dialogues in which the point is im- 
plied. One was Dorothy Parker’s ““The Road Home,” and the sec- 
ond was Richard Lockridge’s ““Mrs. Hemans, in Calf.’”’ Parallels 
were then drawn, showing how the pupil himself is often blind to the 
inconsistencies in his behavior. For example, the captain of the foot- 
ball team addresses the school assembly and urges a large turnout 
at practice because football builds character. In the first game of 
the season he may tell his team to lay for the opposing right end. 
Another suggestion concerned two girls who were indulging in a cat 
session and tearing to pieces a third. The object of their criticism 
then joins the two girls and is warmly welcomed by them. Where- 
upon the three proceed to rip apart a fourth. Still another was about 
a boy who censured another who spent money carelessly when his 
father was out of work. And when the critic came home, he refused 
to take care of the furnace because the gang was waiting for him to 
play football. The field, you see, is quite fertile. Here are some of 
the results: 





It was the regular Saturday morning talk by the manager of the five and ten 
cent store where I work. 

“Now, girls, it is the beginning of our busy season. Our store will be full of 
people buying things. Consequently, they will be returning things also. We 
pride our store with the feeling that the customer is always right regardless. 
We can not have people saying that we do not aim to please.” 

The girls all went to their counters and started to get their counters in order. 
Everything was all right until a woman came up Mary’s counter. 

“May I help you, madam?”’ Mary said. 

“Yes, I would like to return this dress,’’ the woman said. 

“‘What is the matter with the dress?” Mary asked. 

“T asked for a red dress, not a faded pink” the woman retorted. ‘‘And a size : 
12, not a size 14.”’ 
“T’m sorry, madam,” Mary replied, “I will see what I can do for you.” 

Mary returned without a dress. There weren’t any more left. 
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The woman wanted a refund. 

Mary called her number, and it so happened that the manager answered. 

“This woman wants a size 12 in a red dress. She is returning this one.” 

“What is the matter with the one she has?” the manager asked 

Mary told him that the woman thought it was faded. 

“Faded? Why my dear woman, that dress has been washed several times and 
faded. You must have bought this dress a long time ago.” 

“T’m sorry, but I just bought this dress. When I got home I noticed that it 
was faded. I brought it back the first chance I had.” 

“T’m sorry, madam, but I cannot accept this dress. Good day.” 

The woman had to-keep the sun faded dress and be on her way. 


“Hello Jack,” said Tom, as he came driving up to a tall thin lad. 

“How are you Tom,” exclaimed Jack, “‘Where are you headed for?” 

“Just going for a little ride,’ was the reply. ‘“‘Want to come along?” 

Jack climed into the car and they were off. 

“Your dad has a swell car,’”’ remarked Jack. “Your lucky that he lets you 
use it.” 

“Yeah, its not bad,” was the only reply that Tom said. “Say,” said Tom, 
“I’m going to see how fast this can can go.” 

Tom put his foot on the gas and they raced down Culver Road. 

“Better not go no faster,” said Jack, ‘You have it up to sixty now.”’ 

“Ah nuts!, don’t worry. I can handle a car all right,’ Tom remarked. 

“Watch out,” said Jack as a car came out of a side street and just missed 
them. 

‘‘What the devil is the matter with that guy?” said Tom, “Can’t he drive. 
Some of the fellows that drive a car make it hard for drivers like me.” 

The second assignment was an attempt to give insight into the 
essentially insecure nature of the braggart. This was a much more 
difficult teaching job, since I wanted to avoid psychological nomen- 
clature and keep the concept of the unconscious in simple terms. The 
pupils jumped too quickly to predetermined conclusions and were 
content with too simple explanations. Thus, when I gave illustra- 
tions, I mentioned the boy who brags about all of the dances he 
attends. ‘‘Why does he brag so much, especially if he doesn’t go 
to dances very often?” I asked. 

“‘He’s a show-off,” would be the all too simple answer. 

“But why is he a show-off?” 

“Because he is a sissy.”’ 

“Don’t you think,” I persisted, “‘that he may be bragging because 
he is afraid to admit that he’s really not popular?”’ 
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The class would agree, but the point was not genuinely made. 
Some pupils, however, did master the idea. The first of these dia- 
logues offered in evidence was written by a boy who had just fin- 
ished Arnold Bennett’s Buried Alive. 

Two artists relate of John Percy Jr., the artist who refused to reproduce one 
of his supposed famous pictures. 

“Remember Windy John who won $500 prize for the picture he claimed he 
painted? 

“Yeah, and in school he couldn’t draw a cat.” 

“His old neighbor claimed that it was the late senior John Percy who really 
did the painting.” 

“What got me sore was the way he bragged about it.” 

“Well, the ghost of senior Percy must of burned the building in which the 
painting was hung.” 

“Poor windy, later he got an offer of $1000 to reproduce the painting but 
was unable to even reproduce the outline. 

“Now he’s just a forgotten man. 


“Hello,”’ said Eleanor to Catherine meeting her in McCurdy’s, “I haven’t 
seen you in a long time.”’ 

“You should see the swell parlor suite we got yesterday,” said Catherine. 

“You have, why the other suite was just recently bought,”’ said Eleanor, 
“wasn’t it?” 

“Why, yes, but mother got a new rug so she had to have a new suite to match 
the rug,”’ said Catherine getting embarrassed. 

“T’ll come over and see it tonight,’’ said Eleanor. 

““My dad doesn’t care for it so much,”’ said Catherine, trying to keep Eleanor 
from coming, ‘‘We are going to change it.” 

“That is too bad,” said Eleanor, “‘I’ll come over and see it tonight, before 
you change it.”’ 

“Well, you see,”’ said Catherine, ‘““‘We were going to change it this afternoon, 
so I don’t think it will be home, when I get through shopping, well I think I be 
going. Good bye.” 

“Good bye,”’ said Eleanor, “‘I’ll be over some day this week.” Realizing that 
Catherine was still the bragging kind of girl, she used to know at school. 

The nature of rationalization, the third of the assignments, was 
the most successfully understood. I had learned something from 
the classes’ too simple explanations, and I therefore began by 
stressing the difference between deliberate lying and the automatic 
giving of good reasons which we use when we cannot admit failure, 
or when the real reason will not be effective in getting us what we 
want. Nothing was said about the unconscious, the censor, or 
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repression. Simple illustrations were given, and always the question 
was raised, ‘‘Why didn’t the real reason come?’’ Not, “Why wasn’t 
the real reason given?” but ““Why didn’t the real reason come?” The 
emphasis was on the automatic nature of the rationalizing process. 

Illustrations to motivate this assignment were numerous. They 
ranged from the boy whose explanation for poor grades was “The 
teacher has a grudge against me” to the man who, assuming he is 
unwilling to work, attributes his idleness to the depression. 

These compositions indicate that the assignment really took hold. 


“T’m sorry, but I can’t go to the show with you tonight, I’ve got to go to see 
my Aunt,” said Tom, as his friend asked him to go to the show with him. 

“Ah gee, you can see her tomorrow, what’s the difference?” replyed Joe, 
eagerly trying to persuade his friend to go with him. 

“T’d like to go with you, but I promised my Aunt I would come to see her 
tonight. But wait a minute, I remember my mother telling me this morning 
that my aunt did not feel well. If I go over to see her tonight I might get on her 
nerves. Wait a minute while I go home and get some money, and I'll go to the 
show with you.”’ 

“All right,” said Joe, “but hurry up.” 


When I was in my first year of high school, I failed. I was hanging around with 
a group of boys in the class who were not of age to quit school. They had to go to 
school until they were of age. These boys always got in trouble. I hung around 
with them and got in trouble to. I did not like the work in school, I was on the 
wrong side with the teacher, and I got in trouble. All term I did not do any work, 
and by the first of June I was told I would not pass. On June tenth I got a notice 
from the hospital that I should appear on the fourteenth to have my tonsuls 
taken out. By the time I got well it was examination week and my mother asked 
me why I did not go to take my exams. I told her that I was to weak to go to 
school. That summer I received a card telling me what room to go to in Sep- 
tember and that I had failed. When everybody asked me why I failed, I told 
them that I had my tonsuls taken out and that I was not well to take any exams. 
That is why I failed. 


“Rose!”’ 
“Yes, mother,” I answered. 
“Jim just called up he wants you to be ready at eight o’clock. He is going to 
take you to a dance,”’ mother said. 
“Mother please call him up and tell him that I don’t feel like dancing. I’m 
afraid I might spoil his whole evening. I will be in my room taking a nap.” 
A half hour later mother woke me up. 
“Rose, Fred is here and he would like to take you to the theater.” 
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“Who, Fred? I replied. Please, mother, tell him I'll be down in fifteen min- 
utes. Oh boy, do I enjoy going out with Fred.” 


“Mary, why don’t you read the assignment I just gave?”’ asked Mr. Rappa- 


port. 
“T can’t read because I need glasses,’’ replied Mary. 


The next day Mary came into the room with a Detective Magazine and 
started into reading. 

Several difficult questions are involved in the evaluation of the 
merits of this type of teaching. What psychology is to be taught? 
Certainly there is no generally accepted theory of behavior that is 
well enough established to enable one to say ‘‘The weight of evidence 
is preponderantly in this school.” Will the rational mastery of con- 
cepts influence emotionally directed behavior? There has been evi- 
dence to prove that in many cases merely knowing a thing does not 
define the individual’s behavior. Knowing that it is wrong to steal 
does not always prevent stealing. Dr. Logan Clendenning has as- 
serted that he knows of no person who has profited from the arche- 
type of insight-giving procedures, psychoanalysis. Many clinical 
psychologists say that insight given without the building up of emo- 
tional security will probably do more harm than good; but this ap- 
plies to neurotic individuals. 

There is still reascn to believe or to hope that insight may influence 
behavior. Merely proving that in some cases it does not influence 
behavior does not rule out the possibility that insight may influence 
behavior in many cases. We admit the power of emotional drives, 
but we also recognize that knowledge is essential to the wholesome 
direction of those drives. People respond to each other largely on an 
emotional level; likes and dislikes are usually justified on a “be- 
cause”’ basis. In such cases, when an attempt is made to see into 
the person disliked, it is generally found that understanding has 
carried tolerance with it. 

The least that can be said for this psychological emphasis is that 
it holds possibilities for real achievement in education. Psychological 
material has greater intrinsic appeal than most of the materials of 
formal education possess. Building, then, on this basis of interest, 
it may be possible to extend the understanding of the pupil and 
thereby to broaden his sympathies and sharpen his critical evalua- 
tion of men and of himself. 


















































A SONNET FOR HER 
LACQUER CASE 
ISRAEL SMITH 


As any girl in Corinth or in Troy, 
hearing the fervor in her lover’s voice, 
let fall her hair upon the pleading boy, 
a silkiness wherein he might rejoice 
and lie forgetful of a warrior’s fate: 
the shock of spears against a copper shield, 
the death’s-head leering at the city gate, 

the scream of spurting throats along a field; 

so let your hair fall shadowly, my dear, 

upon one no less battered by his wars 

come stumbling homeward far too tired to hear 
again the cursed cajoleries of Mars, 

and let him sleep against your breasts until 
Time’s last ironic conflict be made still. 
























VENTURES INTO ENJOYMENT OF POETRY 
LINDA BERNHART 


Our problem was one which many English teachers face: What 
methods will be helpful in getting pupils to enjoy the reading of 
poetry? How can the teacher be reasonably assured that pupils have 
formed the habit of turning voluntarily to poetry as one means of 
enjoyment? 

We found the student-editing of individual anthologies a partial 
answer to these questions. It proved a valuable project not only as 
a follow-up of other methods, but also as an application, in the de- 
velopment of appreciations, of the rule of learning to do by doing. 

The project was a follow-up in that the students had already had 
opportunities in the classroom to make the acquaintance of some of 
the best in poetry, for the anthologies were begun toward the close 
of a survey of American and English literature. Everything possible 
had already been done to make the poetry appealing: by careful 
reading to suggest the beauty of melody; by alluding to back- 
grounds familiar to the pupils so that the thoughts and feelings ex- 
pressed might become an extension of their own experiences; and by 
somehow appealing to the idealism of youth through the challenges 
best expressed in our poetic heritages. 

The anthologies were a new experience in appreciation in that they 
offered the student an opportunity to explore new fields, to test his 
own sense of selectivity, and to love fine poetry by enjoying his con- 
tact with it. In short, the project afforded pupil activity in approxi- 
mately the same conditions as those in which he will read poetry in 
his life outside school. 

The first step was to produce an atmosphere as near to normal 
reading conditions as possible. Some classes were taken to the high- 
school library, where the pupils found delight in the prospect of 
reading from a wide choice a few poems that appealed to them, in 
contrast to their textbooks, from which it had been a certainty that 
practically everything would be read in time. For the classes that 
were too large to handle in the library, the library—that is, all that 
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pertained to poetry—was brought into the classroom. This included 
books about poetry, anthologies, and individual and collected works 
of writers—everything available. These books were arranged with 
a view to capturing interest. It seems that the very diversity in 
sizes, Shapes, and colorings of the editions themselves acted as a 
spur to the readers’ imaginations. 

Several successive class periods were devoted to browsing about 
in these books. At the beginning of each session the teachers drew 
attention to four or five outstanding books in the collection and gave 
brief hints as to the type of material to be found within. Often the 
reading of short excerpts from here and there was later responsible 
for a near scramble after the books in which those were found. 

After this brief introduction, the pupils were invited to browse 
through the world of poetry before them, definitely looking for 
poems they found vital—such poems as they would like to have 
within easy reach day after day. The ultimate result, they were 
told, was to be an individually selected anthology. This might have 
some central theme, such as the sea, Nature, friends, etc., or it might 
have no other coherence than the fact that all poems therein ap- 
pealed to the editor’s taste. Pupils took up one book, then another, 
showed what they had found to their neighbor, and fell to reading 
and occasionally copying a poem. The very freedom of choice acted 
as a check upon promiscuity. 

When the anthologies were turned in, there were few unappealing 
titles and few duplications. Such titles as “Down the Sea of Poetry,” 
‘A Senior’s Anthology,” “Leaves of Thought,” “Memorabilia,” “Rare 
Bits from My Corner Cupboard,” “Des petits mots,” ‘““Rambles,” 
“‘Among My Favorites,” “Gathered Fragments,” and “Variations” 
show that the editors were eager to make their books personal. As 
with titles, so did the general nature of the contents vary. Although 
the requirement set English poets for the majority, there were natu- 
rally a number of American poems, and even some of oriental, 
French, and German stanzas. Most of the books had no one subject 
about which the poems centered; there were, however, a number 
which treated a special field. The following titles are indicative of 
the contents of a few in this group: “World War Poetry,” “Christ in 
the Poetry of Today,” ‘Poems of Nature,” ““Have You Forgotten 
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Yet?” (poems against war), “Friendship Poems,” ‘“‘Byron the Aristo- 
crat,” “Poems of Springtime,” ‘‘Love Poems.” 

One collection was very appropriately named “Anthology of In- 
spirational Poetry.’’ One student centered her poems about the 
“Rubaiyat,” quoting first a stanza of the longer poem and then fol- 
lowing it by other poems she’d found which developed the same con- 
cept. Another student included in a group of quaint poems an 
original cutting of Masefield’s “Enslaved.” 

As to “publication” details, the books took varied forms. Size 
was not an objective, though the minimum was set at twenty poems. 
Most anthologies contained far more than the required number. 
Since they had met many anthologies in their search for poems, the 
“editors” were urged to give their group a title-page, a preface or an 
introduction, and an index or a table of contents. These details were 
handled with real skill. Several books had dedications as well. 

The manner of “printing and binding” furnished a stimulating 
variety. Some were the works of art students and had tastefully 
bordered pages; many were beautifully lettered. Still others were 
illustrated with magazine pictures. However, the loose-leaf note 
books and the small “Scribble-In” books competed equally in the 
final exhibition with the more spectacular books. 

One of the most gratifying features about the project was the con- 
tinuity suggested. All along the students were urged to collect the 
poems they should like best to keep and to add to. As a result, 
practically all the anthologies were but beginnings; there were blank 
pages provided for poems to be added from time to time in the fu- 
ture. Some pupils had added their favorite bits of prose as well, and 
scarcely anyone left his collection behind when the exhibit was over. 
Teachers had reason to believe that a valuable habit had been 
formed. (A number of the students afterward reported that they 
had never thought there could be so many likable poems. One girl, 
now in a training course at a hospital, says that her anthology is al- 
ways near her in leisure time, a source of much real pleasure.) 

Even in its imperfect, experimental stage, we found that the proj- 
ect brought several vital results: 

1. It furnished an experience of enjoyment in the field of poetry. 

2. It approached a normal poetry-reading atmosphere. Surelv the 
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normal intelligent adult does not read books of poems page after 
page, as too often a child goes through a literature textbook. 

3. It acquainted the student with a wide range of books and 
authors he might otherwise have neglected. 

4. It gave him an understanding as to the organization and pur- 
pose of an anthology. 

5. It taught him to rely on the sense of taste he had developed. 

6. It provided an outlet for individual, creative endeavor. 

7. For the teacher it proved a ready test of the pupil’s growth in 
appreciation, hard to determine otherwise. Though short, simple 
poems held the majority, the poems were of no mean poetic order, 
but reflected the beauties of thought to be discovered in the older 
writers like Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Marlowe, Jonson, Mil- 
ton; the Romantics like Burns, Scott, Keats, Byron, and Words- 
worth; the Victorian Tennyson, Browning, and Arnold; and a host of 
modern American and English writers, with Masefield, Noyes, Mil- 
lay, Brooke, Housman, and Sassoon predominating. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN REMEDIAL ENGLISH 
FRANCES BROEHL 


English I in our senior high school is a composition course required 
of all 10 B students. For some time, pupils of low ability, pupils of a 
high degree of intelligence, pupils deficient in the simplest tool 
skills, boys and girls with almost complete mastery of these skills 
were to be found in any given class of forty or more. 

Naturally, a serious problem existed. The teacher found it im- 
possible to enrich her plans to take care of the bright student who 
had mastered his mechanics, and could write with brilliance and 
ease, and to assist poor slow John who is solving the mystery of the 
beginning and ending of sentences. Since there were usually about 
forty-two classes of English I in the two senior high schools, taught 
by at least twenty-three or more teachers, it was thought best to 
try to follow the course of study in order to avoid chaos among the 
manifold skills and objectives of any English program. 
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As a result, the Johns usually fell by the wayside, lost under an 
avalanche of clauses, object pronouns, semi-colons, necessity for 
vivid words, creative compositions, to say nothing of producing a 
correct sentence and spelling the simplest words. The teachers, all 
overworked with large classes and heavy programs these trying 
times, worried about John’s default. They acquired more gray hairs 
over the lost sheep than thrills of achievement over the number 
galloping through the portals of the gate marked ‘“‘Passed.”’ 

Multiply John’s case by two hundred and you have our situation 

a situation common, I imagine, to all industrial cities with a large 
foreign element. Nor was the problem compassed by worrying over 
the number of failures each semester. The behavior problems of 
some of the Johns were enough to spoil many a teacher’s day. John, 
feeling a decided sense of inferiority among his more capable class- 
mates, familiar with the intricacies of predicate adjectives and 
winning admiration by the nonchalance with which they delivered 
their assignments on the dreaded oral English days, was apt to 
express himself in ways not included in the objectives stated in the 
English course of study. 

Another problem lay in the disposal of failures. Since English I is 
a required subject, there was no place for a failure to go the next 
semester but English I. The second attempt was usually more dis- 
astrous to teacher and pupil than the first. 

Last year the department tackled the situation. Study was made 
of all available references on the subject of low groups or of courses 
for pupils deficient in skills. We had in our offices copies of courses 
of study in English for Z groups, compiled by large and well-known 
city systems, but they failed utterly to give us any light. Either our 
boys and girls are slower than those of other cities-—and I cannot be- 
lieve that, since the norms of achievement in the fundamental sub- 
jects of the grades are well above the average—or ideas differ as to 
what low ability groups can accomplish. The work advocated by 
these courses of study was, in the main, far above the heads of our 
slow Johns. So there was nothing to do but to start from scratch 
with our experiment. 

We decided to segregate, so far as possible, all pupils in English I 
who could not write a decent paragraph. If these pupils were 
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selected after the semester started, grave administrative problems 
would arise. We had tried that. So evidently the pupils must be 
recruited from g A classes in the six junior high schools and lists sent 
to the two senior highs before the semester opened. Then the enrol- 
ment of these pupils into special groups would be comparatively 
simple. 

What criteria should we use for selection? I suppose I should 
blush with confusion when I have to admit that we did not admin- 
ister several intricate and standardized tests in all the fundamental 
skills. But we felt that there are many phases of English which re- 
fuse to be measured by any standardized yardstick. We relied on 
the 9 A teacher’s judgment as to the pupils in her classes who needed 
more specific remedial drill on the fundamentals! The pupil’s diffi- 
culty in writing reasonably correct and coherent paragraphs was 
taken as the chief criterion. From the percentage of failures in the 
preceding English I classes, we could estimate the probable number 
of pupils who needed to be placed in remedial groups. The 9 A 
teachers then sent lists of recommendations to the senior high 
schools. These pupils were enrolled in special classes under ex- 
perienced teachers. 

All this administrative arrangement was fairly easy to work out, 
as the principals of both junior and senior high schools were ex- 
tremely co-operative and interested in helping us. The chief prob- 
lem was to provide teaching methods and materials for these groups, 
now that we had them. 

For the last two years a few of us had been studying the problems 
of providing materials and technique for pupils lacking necessary 
skills. Experimental units had been formulated and tried out in the 
classrooms under interested teachers, who gave specific reports as to 
the results secured with the use of these plans. 

The basis on which we constructed our first outline of procedure 
was the fact that pupils of these groups usually have a short span of 
attention and concentration. They can work at one thing only so 
long; then they become bored and restless, refusing to continue the 
task at hand. They are flighty, fidgety, waiting only the opportu- 
nity to break into confusion. 

We decided to experiment, using a variety of study activities in 
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each lesson hour. A tentative number of three activities was estab- 
lished. For instance, fifteen minutes might be devoted to spelling 
and vocabulary, twenty minutes to correct usage exercises, twenty- 
five minutes to writing. Discussion was included in each time allot- 
ment. After the pupils finished each division or study type, it was 
corrected and discussed. Then the teacher introduced the next as- 
signment. This type of procedure is very different from that used 
in our regular English classes. 

It was anticipated that the pupil’s attention would not have time 
to wane with such short time allotments before a different activity 
provided a change for him. We hoped by providing short assign- 
ments that the pupils would be encouraged to try to accomplish each 
task. So often a long lesson discourages a slow pupil from the start. 
The following period plan will illustrate the procedure based on the 
above assumptions: 

10 minutes—spelling. 

10 minutes—correct usage dictation. Corrected orally. 

20 minutes—writing of a three-sentence paragraph on a familiar 
topic. 

10 minutes—oral game on verbs. 

Several experimental units based on the above organization were 
tried out at times during a year and a half before they were recom- 
mended for use in the remedial group course of study. 

It has proved to be successful far beyond our expectations. The 
pupils more or less work together at the same rate; they are given 
small definite tasks within their ability, and as a result a fine working 
attitude is evidenced. The cultivation of a working attitude in these 
groups, of an interest and desire to accomplish a task well, is as im- 
portant an objective as mastery of subject matter. Probably most of 
the pupils have years of slovenly study habits to overcome. 


SUBJECT MATTER USED IN THE COURSE 


In setting up the material for this course our immediate aim was 
to give the pupils intensive practice in the simple skills of correct 
writing and speaking. We take the pupils where they are, no matter 
how low that may be. A grammar and correct usage test on a 
seventh-grade level of accomplishment was given to these groups 
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the first week of the course. The same test was given to 7 A classes. 
We found that little additional growth had taken place from the 
seventh to the tenth grades when these low groups were given the 
regular subject matter in the regular procedures. 

So we decided to give these pupils functional grammar of a very 
simple type, stressing sentence sense above all other elements. For 
that reason we present subjects and predicates thoroughly. Correct 
use of verb forms and correct case of pronouns is taught by rote, 
giving many habit-forming drills. This type of pupil rarely can 
reason out grammatical relationships. In punctuation we stress only 
the most essential rules. So many of us felt that if we could get them 
to start their sentences with capitals and to end them properly we 
would be accomplishing a tremendous task! 

Spelling is emphasized because of the difficulty these pupils have 
in spelling correctly even the simplest words. A definite attempt is 
made to teach the spelling of words which they may use in their writ- 
ing. Various devices which appeal to the auditory, the visual, and 
motor senses of the pupil are used in the presentation of these 
spelling words. 

No so-called theme work is attempted. The regular classes in 
10 B English go through a well-developed theme cycle, with motiva- 
tion, model study, vocabulary and word building, oral English, 
discussion, etc. In the remedial groups it was thought best that the 
pupils be given some compositional activity each period, since they 
need practice and lots of it in writing of the simplest type. The 
objectives in all composition exercises are clearness, correctness, and 
neatness. These pupils have little imagination. The poorest used to 
refuse even to attempt writing original creative work; the best ones 
might write, but their thoughts were not coherent or connected; they 
showed extreme paucity of vocabulary; sentence sense was unheard 
of. 

The compositional activity now given to these groups is made 
definite, short, and within the ability of all pupils. Variety is pro- 
vided to keep up interest. The following types are briefly discussed. 

Copying.—With low groups much can be gained with practice in 
copying interesting paragraphs from the board or text. Hold as a 
standard not a single error. Spelling, sentence sense, punctuation, 
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neatness, concentration are all given practice. The pupils may 
change papers and correct. 

Dictation.—Dictation of short paragraphs is an extremely valu- 
able exercise for these people. They should be brief, interesting, with 
simple vocabulary and sentences. Pithy items from the newspapers, 
short paragraphs from their modern science textbook, directions 
from their shop-work material provide material. The papers are cor- 
rected for spelling, capitals, and end-punctuation. 

Summaries.—Fairly easy paragraphs or stories are read to the 
class. Then the pupils in a few sentences write a summary. Thus 
pupils gain practice in selecting and putting down the most impor- 
tant ideas. 

Paragraphs.—Original paragraphs of a few sentences each are 
often written. Familiar subjects and topic sentences are suggested. 
Discussion gives the pupils ideas about which to write. The follow- 
ing procedure has been recommended for pupils who have absolutely 
no sentence sense. The pupil, on his first draft, writes down his 
original sentences in a /ist, one below the other. On the second copy, 
they are combined into a paragraph. This forces him to think in 
complete sentences. 

Letters.—Simple functional letter forms are taught for mastery. 

Explanations, directions, announcements.—Practice is given in 
these functional expressional centers. Of course, the teacher must 
endeavor first to get the pupils to think through the steps clearly 
before they can write them. Simple outlines, diagrams, and charts 
help. 

Giving one of these compositional activities each day will vary 
the procedure, yet the aim and purpose of the work is being carried 
on throughout. Oral composition is given when possible, but most 
of the pupils find it extremely difficult to face their classmates. One 
pupil wrote in a composition, “‘I feel all dead inside when I get into 
the school building.”” Whatever of secret humiliation, of shame these 
boys and girls have suffered must be gradually wiped out by the 
patient understanding of a sympathetic teacher. 

Very little grading is done. Errors are indicated, comments are 
written on the papers, but grades are avoided as much as possible. 
At the beginning of the semester a vocabulary test of twenty-five 
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words was given to these groups. The words were those which might 
be found in the current newspapers, or in their tenth-grade text- 
books. The results were appalling. The median was about 10.5 out 
of a possible 25 points. This means that half of the pupils knew the 
meanings of fewer than ten words. Many recognized but two or 
three words on the text. Of course, we realize the relationship be- 
tween intelligence and word knowledge. 

We therefore felt it imperative to teach vocabulary as much as 
possible, most of it indirectly presented through means of dictation 
exercises, spelling words, games, copying, and so on. Lists of words 
from the newspapers are brought to the class and discussed as to 
meaning. I might add that we utilize the daily papers for material 
whenever possible. With many of the pupils the paper will in later 
life be their chief reading material. 


OUTSIDE READING 


It was found that most of the pupils do not read for pleasure. 
Many had never read a book; others read only magazines of the 
cheapest type. Our two high-school libraries did not have many 
books with an easy enough vocabulary and a content which ap- 
pealed to these boys. Our chief aim is to get these pupils to like to 
read; so the school librarians and I met with the city librarian, Mr. 
Webb, to discuss the problem of providing short, easy books of an 
exciting interest. Mr. Webb was extremely kind and aided us in 
establishing a supply for each building—these to be kept exclusively 
for our remedial groups. Curwood, Zane Grey, Will James, Wallace, 
Bowers, and the like we thought might appeal. The teachers bring 
these books to the classroom and endeavor in every way possible to 
sell them to the pupils. We find the boys will read western stories, 
adventure, animal stories, detective stories, and the like. So long as 
these books are clean and decent we care little about conventional 
literary standards. 

At the office of the supervisor are kept the diagnostic and prog- 
ress tests of each pupil, his vocabulary test, and a sample of his 
writing ability. From these a diagnosis is attempted of his chief 
difficulties and his progress is noted. We have also his program of 
studies. Three-fourths of the pupils are enrolled in shop work of some 
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type. To a great extent the only other academic subject taken by 
these boys and girls is modern science. We try in every way possible 
to tie up the work in English with the activities used in these other 
classes. If a pupil is selected for the remedial group because of de- 
ficiency in skills rather than because of any inability to learn, he has 
an opportunity in succeeding English classes to catch up on the 
creative end of composition. Sometimes a pupil is shifted to a regu- 
lar class in the middle of the semester. Ifa pupil in these groups is en- 
rolled in the college-entrance curriculum (and but few are), and he 
does well in his later English courses, what does it matter whether 
he has been in a remedial group or in a regular English I class? 

It is perhaps too soon to predict the success of our plan. So far, 
it seems to be working out well. The pupils are working busily at 
the assigned tasks with a fine attitude. Since the work is within 
their ability they are satisfied and happy. They have no desire to 
express themselves by becoming behavior problems. One of the most 
obvious things noted by a visitor to one of these classes is the inter- 
est displayed by the pupils in what they are doing. The other classes 
relieved of the weight of these slow pupils, are forging ahead with 
their regular work, with a great deal of attention given to creative 
thinking and writing, oral English, and so on. There are few stu- 
dents to say, “I am not prepared,” and no bad example is present to 
encourage others to do the same. Teachers are almost unanimous 
in saying of their regular groups, ‘“‘I have never had such interesting 
English I classes.”’ 

These remedial pupils will go into 10 A, a literature semester, 
where special methods and materials will again be provided. A simi- 
lar experimental course is also being tried out in 7 B, and 7 A, al- 
though these courses have both expressional and reading activities. 
By next year, built upon our experience with the experimental 
courses this year, we plan to have a continuous course of study in 
English for retarded pupils from the seventh to the twelfth grades. 
We hope we can keep it flexible and adaptable, to take care of chang- 
ing social conditions and the changing capacities of our boys and 
girls. 














TIMELINESS AND TIMELESSNESS 
IN READING CONTENT" 


GLADYS G. GAMBILL 


Pupil interests, we find, are piqued by the timely. When we ob- 
serve the small number of our adult population that reads Shake- 
speare, Milton, and Bunyan voluntarily, we realize that offering to 
inexperienced adults a complete diet of supremely elevated experi- 
ence is sacrilege. On the other hand, no other trait of adolescence 
requires recognition as strongly as does the trait of exceeding varia- 
bility in aesthetic and spiritual interests. Youth is consistent only in 
its inconsistency. The pupil’s need for developing emotional poise 
and control demands aesthetic experience within his powers of ex- 
periencing. Hence a wide variety of degrees of excellence becomes 
imperative, as well as an infinite variety of topics. 

The adolescent normally possesses a strong interest in social life 
and contacts. If adjusted to his perspective, problems of a social na- 
ture assume tremendous significance to him. He develops, almost 
overnight, the power to reason, forgetting the experience and similar 
ability of his elders. School activities which cramp him in memoriter 
and routine tasks delay the desire of his spirit to soar. The battery 
of new interests that assails him may be met by the school in various 
ways. First, the school may ignore these interests and hold him to 
memoriter routines, thus losing often his confidence and respect. Or 
the school can confront him with ultra-mature experiences which he 
cannot fully enter, arousing ennui. Again, the school may ignore his 
interests and present a counter-attack of academic and other unre- 
lated interests, leading, in their lack of contact with his own in- 
terests, to multiplicity, confusion, and dilettantism. Or, finally, the 
school may be able to guide him into a balanced development of his 
own interests, bringing him into worth-while activities which im- 
pinge upon his primary concerns. 

t Delivered before the National Council of Teachers of English at Detroit, Decem- 
ber I, 1933- 
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Professional experience and literature abound with indications 
that between pupils’ reading interests and the current offerings in 
literature great gaps exist. And the burden of this evidence seems to 
suggest that these interests are timely, pertinent, objective, and 
often social. Mr. Arthur I. Gates, referring to the function of interest 
in motivating proper reading habits with pre-high school pupils, 
says: 

Material that is too obvious dulls interest quite as fully as content that is 
too intricate. The pupil is most fully attracted by a level on which he may be 


largely successful but which also provides difficulties to overcome. These diffi- 
culties should, however, be within the limits of his mastery... . . . 


Also pertinent to a consideration in choosing material for reading 
curricula is Mr. Gates’s finding that pupils retain interest only as 
long as they are able to achieve. The degree of interest is in propor- 
tion with the pupil’s degree of achievement. 

In What People Want To Read About, Waples and Tyler stress the 
infinite variety of reading matter sought out by our adult reading 
public in the libraries. 

To understand [they say] what people are reading and what they want to 
read we must consider different sorts of people and different sorts of reading, one 


at a time. Otherwise we can only make the hopelessly vague statement that 
almost everybody reads different amounts of everything for all sorts of reading.‘ 


Discussing further the findings of the Committee on the Reading 
Interests and Habits of Adults, appointed jointly by the American 
Library Association and the American Association of Adult Educa- 
tion, Waples and Tyler report as their most important finding that 
“adults express genuine interest in reading about matters of real im- 
portance.” Interest in personal hygiene, war, the courts and their 
administration of justice, we are told, is “nearly universal among 
adult members of all classes of society.”> Concluding the overview 
of their investigation, the committee concludes with this statement 
of much significance to teachers and makers of curricula: “Until the 


2A. I. Gates, The Improvement of Reading (Macmillan, 1929), p. 32. 

3 [bid., p. 23. 

4 Waples and Tyler, What People Want To Read About (University of Chicago Press, 
1931), p. XVili. 

5 Ibid., p. xxiii. 
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general public grasps the significance of adult reading as public 
utility, it is somewhat futile to expect public opinion to discriminate 
among the conflicting values of anything else.”® For our purposes 
two important bits of evidence in this report are, first, that the gen- 
eral, adult reading public likes to read about matters which really 
count in the world and, second, that this reading public has not as 
yet learned to use this reading as a means for establishing values. 

Miss Essie Chamberlain’s account in the English Journal of May, 
1933, of her school experiment in developing international-minded- 
ness through books reports remarkable success resulting from pur- 
poseful reading on general social themes. One hundred and twenty 
pupils reported on 1,800 books secured and read mostly through 
their own initiative on timely aspects of American life such as the 
spirit of the new America, our foreign relations, and other contem- 
porary problems. 

The literature in the field of pupil interests indicates two signal 
points. The first is that pupil interests are different with different 
pupils and depend to a large degree upon individual differences and 
environment. The second is that interests change, old ones disap- 
pear, and new ones appear through general influences. Various 
studies show that pupils read more books, learn more satisfactorily, 
and grow more rapidly when they are allowed the exercising of their 
individual interests in choosing reading matter. Any teacher can 
easily demonstrate this by giving each pupil in a class a copy of the 
same standard classic and observing the results and then giving each 
pupil in the same class the opportunity to choose his own book from 
a large collection touching a wide variety in subject. For boys in- 
terested in ships, there is The Dauber; while for those longing to 
pilot the mail plane, Night Flight or another book featuring aviation 
is devoured in oblivion to time and place. For the girls, Jane Eyre 
or Girls Who Became Famous. One of the few big satisfactions of 
teaching English comes from the soft look in the eyes of a pupil who 
is delighted with his book and who can scarcely wait for the next 
opportunity to resume it. 

No man can live to himself alone. Likewise, our committee on 
secondary English believes that no group of pupils can engage in 

6 Tbid., p. 7. 
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purposeful activities without encountering the major problems of 
society. The doctrine of pupil activity has paved the way for a new 
attention to social problems before our national crisis precipitated 
us all into such an awakening. 

Contacts with heads of English departments indicate that the 
most formidable enemy to the purposeful organization is the chrono- 
logical survey. One primary weakness of it is its lack of economy. 
In their concern with completing the time pattern, teachers give too 
much attention to relatively barren spots. Whether these teachers 
are touched by the time mania described by Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
we cannot say. True it is, however, that many of them would call 
themselves “humanists” while they subordinate to chronology the 
timeless and human values. Literary experience requires for its com- 
pletion a realization of meaning and purpose, and ihis purpose is 
itself a social value. 

Those who object to the organizing of literature on the basis of 
purpose probably deny the only coherent scheme for presenting it. 
They would attempt to organize it on the basis of time or on the 
foundation of personal reaction. Now the personal, individual re- 
action to a piece of art will never lend itself to an understandable 
scheme because one of the few fundamentals of aesthetic is that no 
two persons experience the same reaction. 

Timeliness is a matter of interpretation for all types of reading, 
with both the literature of ideas and the literature of power. Inter- 
pretations should feature the author’s ideas and purposes applied to 
existing situations—an example in Crevecoeur’s The Wyoming Mas- 
sacre:’ “It [the contest between the mother-country and this] spread 
among the lower classes like an epidemic of the mind.” A timely 
warning this statement is for all peoples of all ages against the wild 
fire of national turmoil and chaos. We believe that organizing litera- 
ture and reading matter around general centers of interest or social 
themes is in harmony with the soundest theory of aesthetics. 

Of an interesting woman it was said that she had in her house 
nothing that was not both beautiful and useful. The application of 
this theory to our program in literature and reading suggested the 


7St. John De Crevecoeur (Bourdin, Gabriel, and Williams, editors), Sketches of 
Eighteenth Century America (Yale University Press, 1925), p. 192. 
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need for broadening the scope of materials. The philosophy of social 
value and the psychology of purpose and relationship thinking in- 
dicated our need for new content, new organization, and new teach- 
ing procedures. We hope that we are paving the way for beauty and 
usefulness to stand together. Hence, the committee on secondary 
English in Virginia is broadening the reading diet to include the 
literature of ideas as well as the more recondite literature of power 
and intuition. An offering consisting wholly of the rarest aesthetic 
experiences, supremely mature and spiritually distilled, presents a 
pinnacle without an ascending stair. 

Our present national crisis demonstrates the inadequacy of a pre- 
ponderously individualistic education. That system which makes 
possible the owning of our country by a handful of citizens while one 
hundred millions are reduced to vassalage leads to national suicide. 
Here arises a newly felt obligation of the public school, namely, to 
develop ideals which emphasize social values and welfare. How can 
money remain a medium of exchange and not become a commodity? 
What effects have poverty and economic instability upon our spiritu- 
al and mental welfare? How can we protect our many agencies of 
communication from undesirable propaganda? By what means shall 
we endeavor to provide constructive recreation? And how, in the 
midst of our complex civilization, can we develop the poise and the 
balance of the aesthetic attitude? Shall the school continue to thrust 
into the whirlpool of all these tremendous problems pupils who are 
unaware of the existence of these problems? And what shall be the 
function of the new curricula in reading if they are to assist in serving 
such social needs? 

Science has brought the world into communal living and art can 
show man how to live under this régime. Recently an eminent profes- 
sor said, ““The world is going to be socialized for at least one hundred 
and fifty years. Whether we like it or not, this trend cannot be denied. 
Education must address itself to the problem of living in a socialized 
society.”’ In the report of the President’s Research Committee, Re- 
cent Social Trends, Mr. Frederick P. Keppel, writing the chapter 
upon the arts in social life, says: “It is evident, however, that the 
old insistence that art education is and must be kept a wholly dif- 
ferent thing from education in other fields is disappearing.”’ Art be- 
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comes a function of living. Mr. Keppel predicts that in America 
during the next five years, participation in art will become less pas- 
sive and more active. 

In a word [he says] there should be a greater application in practice of the 
principle, already accepted in theory, that art is a medium for wholesome and 
stimulating social intercourse for young and old alike, and that it offers to the 
individual a balancing factor to set against the strains of mechanized civiliza- 
tion.’ 


An integrated curriculum based upon present-day society finds 
its way to the timeless through the timely. As the French revolution 
has meaning to us, as the excesses of Puritanism warn us, as the 
glory of Greece comforts us, art of these ages becomes timely. The 
timely implication of France’s civil war walks hand in hand with the 
timeless grandeur of Sidney Carton’s sacrifice. The timely message 
gleaned from attention to England’s religious war comes enfolded 
by the timelessness of great faith. Literature no longer surrenders 
its virility in a vacuum of meaningless dates and technical classifi- 
cations. 

Such themes or centers of interest as follow are the basis for or- 
ganization of the new Virginia curriculum. Around these centers of 
interest English history and science cluster in their human relation- 
* ships and social backgrounds. Eight such themes drawn from the 
twelve social centers listed above stabilize and point out the scope 
for each year of the secondary school. 

Examples from the first year, subject to revision, are as follows: 

1. How and why does society protect and conserve life, property, 

and natural and cultural resources? 

2. How is society dependent upon plant life? 

3. How can the home and the community provide opportunity 

for the expression of the artistic impulses? 

Illustrative themes or centers of interest developed from the 
second year, or the study of America include the following: 

1. How has, and does, the spirit of pioneering influence the de- 

velopment of the American dream? 

2. How does scientific thinking change our social order? 

3. How do religious beliefs and institutions affect our lives? 


8P. 1008. 
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4. How does the struggle for attaining the democratic ideal modi- 


fy our lives? 


The fourth year, world-wide in scope, includes among its eight 


centers of interest the following four: 


1. How does the struggle for the extension of freedom affect the 


people of the world? 


2. How can society and the individual provide for adjustment to 


the increased amount of leisure time? 


3. How can our democratic society provide for its preservation 


and reconstruction? 


4. How can we provide for individual integration and balance in 


our complex society? 


The committee finds that the presentation of reading content on 
the basis of these social themes provides several advantages. In the 
first place, it places reading matter in a meaningful setting. In the 
second place, it results in the reading of a large amount of material. 
And in the third place, this plan provides for, and takes care of, the 
exercising of individual interests by the pupils in choosing reading 
matter. Reading, discussing, creating, and appreciating activities, 
pointed toward the unifying center of interest, functionalize the 
procedures and invest the reading matter with timely implications 


and meanings. 


In conclusion, the committee at work upon the curriculum in sec- 


ondary English for the Virginia program is endeavoring to vitalize 
and to humanize English. Until recently most of us considered hu- 
man liberty a well-established and a timeless ideal. Love of the beau- 
tiful, sympathy, religious and imaginative impulses, use of tools, are, 


we know, universal human traits. 


If now we see certain deficiencies in Germany, in France, in Ameri- 
ca, in these timeless elements, how much more glaringly do we per- 
ceive inability to cope with the timely. The present paralysis of our 
national system, with its grave injury to our schools, proves the 
ignoring of timely problems. That emergency procedures now in op- 


eration are succeeding is due largely to the attention of education 
during the past two decades to timeless qualities of liberty, democ- 
racy, and respect for human life. Whether our society can, in the 
future, avoid such emergencies and make gradual adjustments 
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through more normal procedures depends primarily upon the 
school’s giving attention henceforth to the timely. 

The timeless, then, is found already in our curricula; but, exist- 
ing, as it has, in almost total separation from the timely, it too often 
ends in sterility. Our young citizens read how Macbeth lost his soul 
through ambition, and go out to save their own millions by cutting 
off school appropriations; or the girls read the sad case of Eustacia 
Vye’s pride and flight from reality before thrilling to the moving- 
picture account of the night-club queen or the toast of the music 
hall. 

Concluding his address to the Women’s Conference on Current 
Problems, President Roosevelt said on October 14: 

We need to make infinitely better the average education which the average 
child now receives and to instil into the coming generation a realization of the 
part that the coming generation must play in working out what you have called 
“This Crisis in History.” 

As Mr. Shaw told us in New York, a nation may produce marvels 
of science, it may glory in artistic achievement, and it may hold the 
keys to the world’s coffers, but unless it has a science of government 
and an intelligent citizenship, it cannot last. 

From Switzerland Thomas Mann asks: “Are there not certain 
fundamental ideas of humanity and liberty that are permanent and 
universal?” At home in our own country millions grow desperate 
for bread and degenerate from idleness, our economic and political 
machinery sags under its first great test, billions of dollars pour into 
the hands of motion-picture companies and beer distilleries, while it 
is doubtful that our public schools will endure. Is the challenge being 
met by those who love and represent that language in which the 
major portion of the world’s wealth is transferred and in which the 
world’s greatest body of literature is couched? 








BRIEF CANDLE 
HAROLD WESLEY MELVIN 


Eternity was shattered into years 

Before the world began, before grass grew 

Or the first earth-morning broke in sun-flecked blue 
Or ever there were human hopes or fears. 

So now the gargoyle, Time, grotesquely peers 

At wheeling stars, at Saturn’s lovely hue, 

As though in its Satanic heart it knew 

That beauty is a thread in clicking shears. 


Oh, sweet my heart, our love was doomed, before 
The morning star arose, to have an end. 

Our gestures proud and all the vows we swore 
Before the circling winds of Time must bend. 
The fatal severing impends and we 
Cling heart to heart, aware of brevity. 
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LAUNCHING THE “ELEVENS” 


By launching the ‘‘Elevens” I mean introducing a class of high-school 
Seniors to a course in the essay. I use the word “launching” advisedly, 
for my theme covers the work of about ten days at the beginning of the 
quarter. 

At our first meeting we define the term “essay,”’ suggesting its various 
meanings and loose use. We then sketch rapidly, from mimeographed 
sheets prepared beforehand, the history of the essay from Bacon of the 
sixteenth century to Belloc of the twentieth century. Time usually per- 
mits us to call attention, through illustrative material, to the effective 
ways of beginning and of ending an essay, and to the use of illustration in 
the discourse. 

Of course we must at once introduce our students to the sources of ma- 
terial for the course, for in this class we use no regular textbook. The 
library shelves, holding books catalogued 814 or 824, furnish a galaxy of 
essayists of historic renown—Bacon, Montaigne, Cowley, Steele, Addison, 
Hunt, Curtis, Stevenson, Emerson, Benson, Galsworthy, Repplier, Sher- 
man, and scores of others. Then we need only cross the library to meet 
other well-known and anonymous essayists in the bound volumes of 
periodical magazines. Here the Lion’s Mouth and the Contributors’ 
Club offer attractive informal essays. Another source is the Essay Basket 
in which the librarian has placed essays, gathered from various sources, 
which she has bound in pasteboard jackets and labeled attractively. 
Fearing that some students may yet feel that they are asked to “batten 
on the moor,” we have prepared a list of “Essays in Out-of-the-Way 
Places” —essays gathered from various fields—science, religion, nature 
study, biography, and travel. This list is available in the library. Finally, 
knowing that the mountain will never go to some timid or too restive 
Mohammed, we literally take the mountain to him, in the form of a book 
cart which we fill, put on the elevator, and take to the classroom. Today 
I handled twenty-three of these books in the class period. An enthusiastic 
word, a challenging thought, a quoted passage from a book or author, 
and an immediate demand for that book is created. 

Here, for instance, is an essay in which Mr. Eliot says, “Football, 
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therefore, remains an undesirable game for gentlemen to play or for 
spectators to watch”; here is one in which the author, Mr. Van Dyke, 
asks and answers the question ““Who owns the mountains?” and another 
by the same author who asks and answers the question “Is the world 
growing better’? Here is an article from Harper’s on the “Unchanging 
Girl’; a series of essays by Dr. H. E. Fosdick entitled Twelve Tests of 
Character; three essays by Anne S. Monroe entitled Women Who Should 
Marry, Shall I Marry This Man? and When Shall a Woman Divorce Her 
Husband? Here are three essays by Hugh Walpole on Reading—one, 
Reading for Fun, one Reading for Education, and one Reading for Love. 
Here again is a series of essays on education, in one of which the author 
insists that if our education merely furnishes us with the tools for making 
a living and does not make us different men and women, we are not really 
educated. Thus an introduction to twenty or more books is briefly made. 

When I have reached this stage in the “launching,” I dare hope that 
some enthusiasm for essay reading has been aroused. At this point I like 
to think of Jerusha Abbott as an exemplar of enthusiasm. You recall 
that she, the Jerusha of Daddy Longlegs fame, was an underprivileged 
girl who, one day, found herself in a famous girls’ school. She said, you 
remember, that she had never read Little Women or Robinson Crusoe or 
Alice in Wonderland; she had never seen a picture of Mona Lisa, and did 
not know that R. L. S. stood for Robert Louis Stevenson. When, there- 
fore, she found herself in a bookish atmosphere, with an opportunity to 
read, read, read—she kept at least four books “going” at the same time, 
and in the exuberance of her enthusiasm at being able to inform herself 
through the printed page, she closeted herself in slippers and kimona, 
wrote “engaged” on her door, settled herself comfortably among her 
pillows, and exclaimed, “‘And oh! Isn’t it fun!’ With such a spirit, or 
only an approximation to such a spirit, the essay course will bring to our 
seniors both pleasure and knowledge, and, I sincerely hope, wisdom to 
direct that knowledge. 

During these first days we read together. Thought, discussion, and 
lively interest were stirred the day we read Dr. Steiner’s Herr Director. 
In this essay the author presents the challenging opinions of his German 
brother on the virtues and vices of America. America, Herr Director 
believes, has ‘“‘dispatch but no courtesy,” “skyscrapers but no art,” 
“churches but no religion,”’ and “‘universities but no education.” 

“Ts it true that America has dispatch but no courtesy?” I asked. 

‘*Yes,” replied a ready student, “if you think of American women at a 
bargain counter.” 
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Then followed a discussion of conduct of crowds—at church, in the 
theater, at Stanley Jones’ missionary meeting, at a boxing tournament, 
and in our Technical High School Auditorium. This occasion gave me 
the opportunity to introduce Emerson and his opinion on Manners: 
“There is no beautifier of complexion, or form, or behavior like the desire 
to scatter joy and not pain about you.” 

The question ‘‘Has America churches but no religion?”’ stimulated a 
lively discussion and raised a counter question: ‘‘What ts religion?” It 
was decided that religion as a creed, and religion as a life, are two differ- 
ent things. Of the latter America needs more; Omaha needs more; 
Technical High School students, and teacher, in Room 236 need more. 

We read together two informal essays: one, Asking for a Raise, which 
illustrates so aptly an attractive ending of an essay; the other, Frederick 
Allen’s Sleeping Outdoors, in which we laughed together at the author’s 
dialogue with the mosquito family and the Romanesque and Renaissance 
types of mosquito tent building. 

On the fifth day, without previous notice, I called for the names of 
essays read to date. I found, in five days, that thirty students in one sec- 
tion had read 203 essays; thirty-one in another section had read 155 
essays. 

The “Elevens”’ are launched. Where will they anchor? 

FANNY B. HAYES 
OMAHA TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





CHARACTER EDUCATION AND THE SHORT STORY 


The word “‘discipline” has more meanings and uses in education than 
it has letters. Despite the fact that it is often used loosely to mean pun- 
ishment, corrective measures, and order, it has a deeper importance to 
mankind. To those of us who use the word with bated breath, there has 
come a realization that the word in its broadest conception is an inherent 
part of life, and therefore a salutary form of education. In this best sense, 
discipline means a regular moral and mental training, or the development 
of character through experience—be that experience one of adversity or 
happiness. Naturally these experiences indicate the necessity of self-con- 
trol. Let us, then, present our young people with short stories interpreting 
this phase of the term. 
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AN OUTLINE OF A PROSPECTIVE COURSE IN CHARACTER APPRECIATION 
THROUGH THE UTILIZATION OF SHORT STORIES 

1. The question form has been used to satisfy the love of spirited discussion 
inherent in the majority of high-school pupils. 

2. The writer is well aware that short stories contain many points of interest 
pertaining to various traits of character. She has, however, chosen those 
stories which afford abundant illustrative material for the ‘‘topics suggested.” 
Naturally other sources and themes are available. 

1. Should we have respect for others, for the past, and for the present? 

The Citizen, by James F. Dwyer 
Meh Lady, by T. N. Page 

2. Should we re-examine our sense of values? Our ability to choose desirable 

things? 
A Town Mouse and a Country Mouse, by Rose T. Cooke 
A Piece of String, by Guy de Maupassant 
3. Is an understanding of self-control and discipline essential to good living? 
The King of Boyville, by Wm. A. White 
The Royal Yard, by Wm. Outerson 
4. Should we be satisfied with “‘getting by’’? 
His Job, by G. S. Mason 
The Ten Trails, by E. T. Seton 
. Is it a privilege to be alive? 
The Mansion, by Henry van Dyke 
6. Is self-pride dangerous? 
The Winning of the Cane, by J. L. Williams 
. Do we owe duty to our parents, our teachers, our school? 
My Old Man, by E. Hemingway 
The Spoiled Boy, by L. Perry 
Genevieve Gertrude, by M. Brady 
8. Should we ever be afraid? 
Over the Dark Trail, by Franklin Holt 
What Makes a Boy Afraid? by S. Anderson 
9. Is self-sacrifice ever necessary? 
The Life and Death of Mary Trevena, by Lyman Bryson 
A Ship Goes Down, by George Grant 
10. Should we poke fun at the disabled? 
A Local Colorist, by A. T. Slosson 
Footballs, by W. D. Steele 
11. Of what importance is our point of view? “It all depends on the way we 
look at things.”’ 
A Dog’s Tale, by Mark Twain 
The Victor—Who? by F. LeFevre 
12. The beautiful things in life—Can we find them? 
The Mother Everlasting, by Ernest Poole 
The Spirit of the Herd, by D. L. Sharp 
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. Are there many types of patriotism? 
A Horseman in the Sky, by Ambrose Bierce 
Humoresque, by Fanny Hurst 

Is love ‘‘the greatest thing in the world’’? 
The Whoffing Gods, by N. Patterson 
Romance and Sally Byrd, by Ellen Glasgow 


. Should we be contented with our place in life? 


City Folks, by T. S. Winslow 
The Necklace, by De Maupassant 


. Should we be discouraged by failure? 


Among the Corn Rows, by Hamlin Garland 
Mr. Downey Sits Down, by L. H. Robbins 


. Is dissension in the home or classroom provocative of well-being? 


Peter Projects, by Mariel Brady 
“Tce Water? Pi—!’’, by Fanny Hurst 


. Does knowledge alone produce noble character? 


The Sheriff's Educated Son, by R. S. Spears 
Young Man Axelbrod, by Sinclair Lewis 
Is pride a desirable trait of character? 
Gallegher, by R. H. Davis 
A Village Singer, by M. E. Freeman 


. Should we be proud of our ancestry? 


Uncle Reuben, by Selma Lagerlof 
Is loveliness of character often developed by misfortune? Ever by suc- 


Whitehorse Winter, by W. D. Steele 
The Postmistress of Laurel Run, by Bret Harte 


. Is work essential to happiness? To self-respect? 


Old Man Warner, by Dorothy Canfield 
The Weaver Who Clad the Summer, by H. M. Lyon 
s minding our own business a desirable achievement? 
The Ransom of Red Chief, by O. Henry 
The Guests of Mrs. Timms, by S. O. Jewett 
Do we need a sense of humor to possess a well-rounded character? 
Pigs Is Pigs, by E. P. Butler 
Penrod’s Busy Day, by Booth Tarkington 


= 


. Is a lie ever justifiable? 


“Truth Is Stranger—’D. E. Adams 


. Is there some redeeming trait in everybody? 


Paul’s Case, by Willa Cather 


. Is kindness to animals a worthy trait of character? 


The Elephant Remembers, by E. Marshall 
Lady New Luck, by C. Dangerfield 
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28. Are there dangers implied by these terms: miserliness; generosity? 
By the Committee, by Bliss Perry 
The Bet, by Anton Chekhov 
29. Are gentleness and simple dignity superior to force? 
Quite So, by T. B. Aldrich 
Then Christs Fought Hard, by Milutin Krunich 
30. Does Nature help us to revere the beautiful? 
A Leaf in the Storm, by Ouida 
31. Does Life exact obedience from us? 
Tad Sheldon, Second-Class Scout, by J. F. Wilson 
Brother Leo, by Phyllis Bottome 
BERNICE L. CASWELL 
WAKEFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


SOLVING FOR X IN PARALLEL READING 


One of the problems which has hung “‘heavy, heavy over the head”’ 
during the years of my experience as librarian in our local high school has 
been the question of parallel reading in English. However, with getting 
the library organized, the book selection and buying on a systematic 
basis, and the book collection classified and catalogued, as well as teaching 
the use of the library, this problem continued to be pushed into the back- 
ground. 

Ours is a high school of some four hundred students, about one-third 
of whom are promoted yearly from our own elementary school. The others 
come from nearby districts, mill and rural, with the varying preparation 
of individual schools and teachers. Many of them are not up to standard 
in reading, having had access to only meager book collections. This ap- 
plies also to the students of our school who may use the library, designed 
primarily for high school, only after hours. 

The previous plan for English reading was the traditional one. All 
high-school students were required to read the same number of books of 
the same type. This, of course, takes no thought for the wide range of 
slow and fast readers, the book-lovers and those who dislike to read, the 
conscientious students and those who consistently “get by.” A certain 
day was set for the handing in of a book report. Consequently, many 
waited until a few days before the appointed time to secure a book from 
the library, with much attention paid to whether the book might be read 
by that date. This caused periodic drain on the never large enough book 
collection and subsequent substitution on the part of the librarian in an 
effort to be helpful and yet keep within the law. The teachers had long 
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since discarded the printed book report, so easy of correction and also 
(alack!) of copying, and had resorted to outlines made in class from ques- 
tions which had grown familiar since they needs must be typically similar. 

This year, however, offered us the desired opportunity. The library is 
well organized and mechanically efficient. Following a combination with 
study hall, all high-school students spend a vacant period daily in the li- 
brary. Four teachers, well prepared and interested in their work, have 
charge of the English in high school. These teachers and I met in two 
meetings, one to establish our problem and the other in an effort to solve 
it. Before the latter meeting, we submitted to some fifty students a ques- 
tionnaire on the subject of parallel reading. These students were chosen 
by the librarian without previous notice, or the opportunity to exchange 
their views. They were also chosen with the idea of getting as wide a 
range of reading interests as possible. Names were not submitted with 
their answers and most of them did speak frankly. Discounting the few 
who would ‘“‘do away with” the necessity for reading, these students were 
agreed that parallel reading did cause them to read books which they 
otherwise would not read and that, in the main, they enjoyed such read- 
ing. They were likewise agreed in their distaste for the feeling of absolute 
requirement and the desire to read more from their own choice. The think- 
ing of students, teachers, and librarian was embodied in a report to the 
superintendent, himself interested in the subject, who called a meeting for 
final discussion. 

As a result, a plan was formulated which we believe will, in a measure, 
solve for X in parallel reading. The minimum requirement for all stu- 
dents is four books each year, one each of fiction, travel, biography, and 
short stories. Other types of literature are to be read in connection with 
classroom work. One certain book is required of all students in each grade 
in an effort to tie up with the study of literature and to make sure that 
they will not skip all the classics. Students expecting to do the highest 
grade of work in English read four other books of the type of their own 
choice, while the in-between students read two such books, above the 
minimum requirement. Reports may be handed in as the book is finished 
in the form of themes, with emphasis on originality both as to selection of 
subject and development. Students are urged to discuss reading difficul- 
ties with librarian and teachers, and many of them do so. 

The library is co-operating in every way possible to give impetus to 
parallel reading. Lists have been arranged for each grade in attractive 
booklets which may be taken to seats for contemplation or to shelves for 
comparison. These lists make an effort to provide a sane balance between 
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the classics and modern literature suitable for high-school students. The 
required books have been furnished in duplicate and are kept on a certain 
section of shelves where the students may easily see if they are in. A list 
of more than fifty short stories which every high-school student should 
read has been posted as a guide for selection and “‘found in” cards are be- 
ing placed in the catalog so that they may be located. 

There remain weak places in the plan, to be sure. There are ways and 
ways by which students may report on books which they have not actual- 
ly read. Ever present is the tendency to put off until the stern voice of 
authority says “Thou shalt.”’ There are those who still replace in the 
shelves the more formidable books and reach for those which on first 
blush look more inviting. However, we are already reaping some bene- 
fits. The books are kept more constantly in systematic circulation. The 
pupils may read more nearly in accordance with individual differences 
both as to ability and taste. The other day, with one of the teachers, I 
was looking over a number of reports freshly handed in. And to our joy, 
most of them exhibited an effort on the part of some child to pass on what 
the book had meant to him. And, after all, that is the Capital X of Eng- 
lish parallel! 

AZILE M. WorrorpD 


LIBRARIAN 
LAURENS, SOUTH CAROLINA, H1GH SCHOOL 





DIALOGUE IN THE ENGLISH CLASS 

After reading the article in the December Round Table on creative 
speaking, I began to think that possibly a method I once found in use 
when I was substituting might be helpful to some other teachers. 

I was recently called to substitute for an English teacher in the Parrish 
Junior High School here, and I glanced rather apprehensively over the 
list of assignments as the first bell rang to see what I should have to teach 
on ten minutes’ notice. My feelings were a combination of relief and an- 
noyance to find that the four ninth-grade English classes would give oral 
themes that day. I would not have to teach, but I thought it would be 
easier to keep order and hold interest if I did have to. My experience with 
oral themes called to mind pictures of boys standing on one foot playing 
with their notes and making their reports with a questioning rise in tone 
at the end of each sentence, and pictures of girls repeating parrot-like the 
reports they had memorized. 

As I still stood holding the paper and thinking, two girls dashed in to 
ask if they might leave their coats in my room until after their English 
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period. Two more followed, one with a sheet and the other with a wool 
scarf, to put in my cloak room. I was mystified, but there was no time 
for questions. 

Second period brought a ninth-grade class in a flutter of interested ex- 
citement—not, as I soon found out, because there was a substitute teach- 
er, but because they expected the class to be fun. When I called on a boy, 
two boys rose and informed me that they had to use my desk and two 
chairs. I meekly withdrew myself and my red ink to the back of the room, 
still more mystified. Immediately the boys began a dialogue about the 
current events they were preparing for their English class—a simple plan 
—one asking the other what he had read about, and then the second ask- 
ing the first. But there was no rising inflection at the ends of sentences, 
no fumbling with notes, no apparent embarrassment nor fear, and no un- 
naturalness. And the class was interested. There was no surreptitious 
whispering with glances at me—the information that the boys were giving 
was offered in a sugar-coated form, and the pupils were eager not to miss 
the tiniest detail. When the boys were through, I asked for criticism, 
anxious to see what the teacher had stressed. One critic said he liked the 
dialogue because it was educational but interesting; someone else men- 
tioned a few grammatical mistakes; another, the naturalness in gesture, 
facial expression, and tone of the two actors. 

I was delighted, and called on a girl to see how the feminine portion of 
the class reacted to the scheme. In a short, explanatory introduction, the 
girl said that she was taking the part of an immigrant, while the other 
girl would take the part of an immigration officer. A dialogue followed in 
which one girl, as a German, an Italian, an Englishmen, and then a Rus- 
sian, paid visits to the immigration office and talked about his reasons for 
coming to the United States, his vocation, and his attitude and views on 
various questions, while the immigration officer questioned, answered, and 
between visits conversed about the types of immigrants and the work of 
the immigration office with an imaginary person who sat beside him. 
Again the class eagerly absorbed the information given out indirectly 
through the dialogue. Several more students were called on, and the class 
was over before anyone was aware that the time was up. 

The rest of the classes had consistently the same attitude and the same 
interest. The sheet and scarf brought to me before school were for two 
girls who took the parts of cotton and wool and told how they were manu- 
factured and what some of their many uses were. The coats were for two 
pupils who were on their way home from an educational moving picture 
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and were discussing it as they walked along. Some boys pretended they 
were at Mount Wilson Observatory looking at the stars. 

I watched the classes with delight and amazement all day, and by the 
time school was out I had a rather concise mental list of the advantages of 
this method of giving oral ‘“‘themes.” The list, if written down, would have 
been something like this: 

1. Themes actually interest the class. 

2. Information is presented in a vivid way that causes it to be remem- 
bered. 

3. The pupils work hard on the themes because they feel partly responsi- 
ble for the grade of the pupil they work with. 

4. Dialogues give the students experience in the elements of dramatics. 

5. Dialogues eliminate rising inflection at ends of sentences and the gen- 
eral lifelessness of the usual oral reports. 

These advantages I poured out to the head of the English department 
in a rather breathless and enthusiastic eulogy after school. She added an- 
other advantage which was so great and obvious that I wondered I had 
not thought of it before. 

“‘Yes,”’ she answered, when I ran down, “and we also try to teach the 
pupils through these dialogues the value of good conversation, the im- 
portance of eliminating grammatical mistakes, the advantage of being 
able to tell something in an interesting way, and the help it will be to them 
to be able to converse intelligently on a subject of more than local inter- 


est.”’ 
CATHERINE MULVEY 
SALEM, OREGON 





THERE WAS A CROW OUTSIDE 


Miss Poorplanner’s mind was roaming, for Miss Poorplanner was in 
love. The spectacle of thirty-odd Silas Marner books lying in various at- 
titudes before as many discreetly poker-faced Sophomores was not even 
annoying. Miss Poorplanner was completely indifferent. 

The questions and answers, although jogged along by occasional impa- 
tient students who knew “Silas,” or “Sarah,” better than that individual 
was proving to know himself, were proceeding at a pace too regular to in- 
dicate extreme enthusiasm. The children were doing what had to be done 
about Silas Marner in much the same manner as they had eaten their 
cereal that morning. 
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A worn, blue bookcover cried to Miss Poorplanner that it should have 
gone to the mender’s last season. That copy of ‘‘Silas’’ must have been 
used by some of these children’s grandparents. Funny—absurd, really— 
that children should come and children should go, but Silas Marner 
seemed to be mauled by each succeeding generation. .... 

Miss Poorplanner looked out of the window. A black crow was cawing 
on a telephone pole. Miss Poorplanner wondered whether she were reach- 
ing that state of boredom after which teaching becomes a mere routinous 
way of earning a living. The crow cawed. Miss Poorplanner laughed to 
herself. That was the way Mr. Lawyer sounded when fees were slow and 
marriage was more than two years away—maybe five—maybe ten. 

The children’s voices had grown loud. Someone was talking above two 
or three others. “. . . . trial by lot,’’ caught the teacher’s attention. 

“Say, Miss Poorplanner, this isn’t any fun,”’ pleaded Ronnie Restless. 
‘‘Why can’t we have a trial?” 

“Go ahead. Plan it and have it,” agreed the teacher. Her body 
straightened and she sat on the edge of her chair. 

Everybody wanted to do everything, judging from the clamorous re- 
sponse. 

“How about dividing the class into three groups so that everyone can 
have a chance to do the thing that he wants to do? Shall I give you the re- 
mainder of the hour for conferring in committees? You may have that 
much time if you want it,” Miss Poorplanner offered. 

And so three busy groups buzzed noisily about three tables for the next 
forty minutes. At the end of that time the plan enthusiastically presented 
by a general chairman was that each group should have one day for trying 
its character. The character to be tried was to be decided by drawing lots. 
Each group leader was to assign people to act as witnesses, someone for 
the judge, bailiff, prisoner, attorney for the defense, attorney for the 
prosecution, and even clerks were appointed to read passages from Silas 
Marner to settle quibbles over testimonies. Each trial was to take an en- 
tire class period or hour. The lawyers were cautioned to prepare adequate 
defense, and the judge to study his law thoroughly so that he could con- 
tribute a fair decision. Each day one of the two audience groups was to 
act as a jury for the group holding court. 


It was Friday, the third day of a series of intense combats which had 
already decided the fates of two of the characters in Silas Marner. Thurs- 
day “Godfrey Cass” had been tried on the grounds of having mistreated 
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his legal wife, “Molly.” Although John’s prosecution of the prisoner was 
sharp and probing, he was so brilliantly defended by Maxine that the 
jury was “hung” in the hall for ten minutes; and even though they main- 
tained that they were still “out,” Miss Poorplanner had been forced to 
ask them to return to the room in order to avoid blocking first-lunch 
traffic. 

Now, everyone in the room was throbbing with excitement as ‘‘Sarah”’ 
was being led by the sheriff to the prisoner’s chair to witness her own 
trial for breach of promise to marry “‘Silas Marner.” A drooping “‘Silas’”’ 
was called and sworn in with excessive rapidity, but not a giggle dis- 
turbed the tenseness of the drama on the verge of enactment. The lawyer 
for the prosecution was starting his examination. 


Q. Silas Marner, do you know anyone by the name of Will Dane? A. Yes. 
Q. Did you consider Will your friend? A. I trusted him very much. 

Q. Did you, at any time, take Will into your confidence? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you trust Will so much that you took him with you when you went 
to call on Sarah? A. Yes. 


Sam wiped his brow with a large handkerchief as a prosecuting attorney 
should. “Thank you. That will be all,” he said, ‘‘unless the attorney for 
the defense would like to question the witness.” 

Carl rose and cleared his throat for an answer. ‘‘Mr. Marner,” he be- 
gan, “have you ever been subject to fits of any sort?” A. “Yes.” 


Q. What feeling did this make people have about you? A. They thought 
that I was rather queer because they did not understand my disease. 

Q. Did Sarah feel that you were peculiar because of these fits? A. I don’t 
know how Sarah felt about my fits. 

Q. Did Sarah act differently toward you after she had seen you have a fit? 
A. I didn’t have any when I was with her. 


“That is all, Mr. Marner,” stated Carl. “Your Honor,” he began, 
turning to Judge Eliot, ‘“‘I should like to call Will Dane back to the stand.” 
“Will Dane”’ was called, and Carl proceeded to question him. 


Q. Mr. Dane, were you with Silas and Sarah very much? A. I went with 
Silas to visit Sarah on Sunday afternoons. 
Q. Did not seeing a lot of her make you very fond of her? 


Here the attorney for the prosecution rose in great haste. “Your 
Honor, I object! That’s a leading question, and besides, seeing people 
doesn’t always make you love them.” 
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“Objection sustained,’’ mumbled Judge Eliot. 

“Your Honor,” begged Carl, ‘“‘my clerk will introduce testimony from 
the book to prove that 

Miss Poorplanner glanced at the torn blue bookcover of the Silas 
Marner in front of her. The page to which the child had turned was al- 
most out of the teacher’s book. She took a piece of transparent tape from 
her desk drawer and mended it neatly. Momentarily distracted from the 
trial, she glanced through the window at the pattern of the telephone 
wires against the horizon. A black crow was sailing toward them. Miss 
Poorplanner grinned. “Crows always flap back,” she teased herself, and 
turned back to the trial in process. 

A SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, TEACHER 














EDITORIAL 


Most teachers agree with Matthew Arnold that literature is a 
criticism of life, but few think that composition performs that same 
_ function. Yet it inevitably does so in a measure, and it 

Composi- : . 

tion asa might serve both in larger measure and more helpfully. 

= The examples of this function of composition may con- 

veniently be grouped under three heads. 

Creative writing, by which is usually meant pupil-written poems, 
stories, and plays, obviously has much the same relation to life that 
acknowledged literature has. Doubtless it is less effective and less 
sound criticism for the reader; but for the writer himself it is much 
more stirring than Lewis or Browning or Shakespeare, and to help the 
young authors to make their interpretation of life sound is an impor- 
tant part of the teacher’s business. To quote again Dr. John T. 
Frederick, “‘Creative writing occurs when the individual recognizes 
the value of his own experience and imposes upon it the discipline of 
communication.” Recognition of values is only a synonym for criti- 
cism of life. Surely here is reason enough for stimulation of creative 
writing. Nor need it, for our purpose, always be impassioned lyric, 
imaginative story, or whimsical essay; the once overdone personal- 
experience narrative, now in some danger of total eclipse in narrowly 
practical classrooms, is quite sufficient—if told with insight, with 
perception of values. 

The second opportunity of composition to criticize life is difficult 
to state, and easy to mismanage. It is the discussion of ethical and 
aesthetic issues which lie outside the recognized fields of other de- 
partments in secondary schools or even in the first year or two of 
college. To say that young people are not interested in ethical and 
aesthetic questions is to misjudge them profoundly. Most of them 
will not respond to a presentation of ethics or aesthetics—a formal 
system, dealing largely with generalizations. But present a specific 
case of action involving a choice of right or wrong, and they fairly 
boil with enthusiastic conviction. Perhaps because the issues are less 
417 
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important, or less obvious, the interest aroused by questions of taste 
is less strong, though still considerable and capable of cultivation. 
Two principles of procedure seem essential: the teacher should be- 
gin with the specific and concrete; the teacher must not preach or 
impose his own sense of values. In our fear of puritanism and di- 
dacticism we have almost abandoned the attempt to inculcate morals 
or ideals, and are allowing the cheap daily paper and the too-fre- 
quently perverted film to furnish our young people with their criti- 
cism of life. It is to be hoped that the bottom of this repression is 
passed. 

The third interpretative function of composition largely overlaps 
the other two, but is not identical with either or both. It is the inte- 
gration of knowledge and ideas gained in all subjects—not so much 
evaluating them as establishing relations between them. Especially 
in the late high-school years there may be open forums, panel discus- 
sions, even written symposiums, not only upon specific problems as 
suggested above but also on more general and abstract matters. A 
strong class will take fire at some of the issues raised by such books 
as Living Philosophies, The Art of Thinking, and What Men Live By. 
(Note that these are all addressed to adults without a trace of con- 
descension or talking down, frank man-to-man statements of opin- 
ion.) Any sincere discussion of how to study—which should be sy- 
nonymous with how to think—1is certain to bring materials from all 
subjects to the mental melting-pot, and will lead the pupils to inte- 
grate their thinking and at the same time will show many efficient 
methods of work. The teacher must not, of course, expect the pupils’ 
talk or writing to have the polish of a French salon or the breadth 
and depth of information of a graduate seminar in philosophy, but he 
may confidently expect to witness growth. 

All these composition activities—belletristic, conversational, ex- 
pository-argumentative—are really, like the personal essay, chiefly 
forms of self-expression. By many clear thinkers they would all be 
called creative expression. No matter. The point is that in active 
attack upon problems and in whole-hearted expression the mind con- 
solidates and grows. Composition, with its comparatively light bur- 
den of subject matter to be learned, has an unequaled chance to 
stimulate true intellectual life. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF THE FIRST 
MOSCOW UNIVERSITY 

The Anglo-American Institute of the First Moscow University is pri- 
marily a summer school for foreign students, teachers, and others who are 
interested in the education and social life of the Soviet Union. Under the 
directorship of I. V. Sollins, it will offer at the First Moscow University 
during the summer of 1934 a variety of courses to serve as a means of fur- 
thering cultural contact between American, English, and Russian teach- 
ers and students. The plan of the Institute offers the students an oppor- 
tunity to combine summer vacation with study and European travel at 
economical rates. Available only to students, teachers, or social workers 
through the co-operation of the Soviet Government Agency and the In- 
stitute of International Education. Registration blanks may be received 
from the Institute of International Education, Inc., 2 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 

Among the members of the National Advisory Council of the Institute 
are John Dewey, Charles H. Judd, W. W. Charters, Paul Klapper, Robert 
M. Hutchins, I. L. Kandel, Howard W. Odum, William A. Neilson, and 
William F. Russell. 

The courses offered during the 1934 session, which begins on July 15 
in Moscow, include the study of art and literature in the Soviet Union, 
education in the Soviet Union, social background and society, and courses 
in the Russian language. 





THE PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 

The Public Relations Committee of the National Council of Teachers 
of English is enlarging its membership. Active, influential representatives 
are being appointed in each state to bring about closer relations between 
the National Council and the local organizations affiliated with it and in 
this way improve the professional effectiveness of the Council. Holland D. 
Roberts, chairman of the Committee, has issued the following request 
for assistance: 

The immediate objectives of the Public Relations Committee are to arrange 
for displays of Council publications at state and district meetings, to help se- 
cure a large attendance at the next Council Convention to be held in Washing- 
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ton at Thanksgiving and to publicize the activities of the National Council 
among local English groups. We wish to hear from Council members who are 
willing to help us in our work. 

Mr. Roberts may be addressed at Harrison High School, Harrison, 
New York. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE COUNCIL 


The first book to be published under the co-operative publishing agree- 
ment between the National Council of Teachers of English and D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company is a Guide to Play Selection. This annotated and 
classified list of plays for amateur production represents several years’ 
work on the part of Professor Milton Smith of Columbia University who 
found that such a volume was needed by high-school and college teachers 
of English. The indications from the orders already received are that the 
list will have a wide sale. To get the Council members’ discount, orders 
should be sent to the National Council of Teachers of English. 

All publications of the National Council except the official periodical 
organs are issued under the direction of the Public Relations Committee. 
Several manuscripts are now being considered by the Council for early 
publication. At least two announcements should be ready for the Wash- 
ington Council Meeting. 


THE OKLAHOMA COUNCIL MEETS 


Three committees of the Oklahoma Council of English Teachers re- 
ported progress at the annual meeting held in Oklahoma City, February 9, 
1934. 

The Committee on Revision of the High School Curriculum under the 
guidance of Miss Florette McNeese, Oklahoma City, reported that the 
committee had prepared the state course of study which is now in use in 
Oklahoma. This course had been completed since June, 1933. 

The Committee on Articulation of High School and College English 
Interests reported that their work for the coming year will concern a uni- 
form Freshman English course in Oklahoma colleges. Miss Caroline 
Laird of the Oklahoma College of Women will direct this correlation. Last 
year’s problem of a uniform entrance examination for Freshmen was aban- 
doned because of lack of state appropriation for the project. 

Dr. S. R. Hadsell, chairman of the Publication Committee, presented 
to the council a directory of all the English teachers of the state. This di- 
rectory was available to every member of the Oklahoma group. 
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Miss Grace Jencke, Weatherford, Oklahoma, was elected president of 
the council for the coming year; Mrs. Lois Hall, Talequah, vice-president; 
and Mrs. L. C. Scott, Elk City, secretary and treasurer. The directors 
will be Ward H. Green, Tulsa; Miss Florette McNeese; and Miss Jencke. 

The speakers on the program were W. S. Campbell (Stanley Vestal), 
author of Kit Carson, Happy Warrior of the Old West, who spoke on “‘Ad- 
vising Young Writers”; and Dr. A. Linschied, president of Southeastern 
State Teachers’ College, whose subject was ‘English, the Master Sub- 
ject.” 

In the departmental meetings Miss Josephine Bell, Blackwell, was 
elected president of the high-school section, while M. B. Molloy, Ada, was 


re-elected chairman of the college group. 
EpNA MuLpRow 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 
744 Jenkins Avenue 





THE HOPWOOD AWARDS 


A recent issue of the Harcourt, Brace News reveals interesting details 
concerning the origin of the Avery and Jule Hopwood Awards Contest 
under which approximately $15,000 a year is distributed in the field of 
literature. The following are excerpts taken from the release: 


Avery Hopwood, by whose will the awards were established in 1929, made his 
fortune writing for the stage. A native of Cleveland, Ohio, he came into the 
theatre from the repertorial staff of the Plain Dealer, collaborating with Chan- 
ning Pollock in 1906 on a play called ‘‘Clothes.’’ Much of his work was done in 
collaboration. His most successful partnership was with Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, with whom he wrote ‘“‘Seven Days,” “The Bat”’ (one of the biggest money- 
makers ever staged), and “Spanish Love.” 

When Avery Hopwood died in 1928, he left over a million dollars. His 
mother, Mrs. Jule Hopwood, died in the following year, and the income from 
$150,000 was bequeathed to the University of Michigan, to be known as “the 
Avery and Jule Hopwood Prizes awarded annually to students in the De- 
partment of Rhetoric who perform the best creative work in dramatic writing, 
fiction, poetry, and the essay.’’ Students have the “‘widest possible latitude’”’ 
and “the new, the unusual, and the radical are to be especially encouraged.” 





NOTICE OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Subscribers to the English Journal who plan to change their place of 
residence during the summer period are urged to send the new address 
to the office of the English Journal, 211 West 68th Street, in order that 
there may be no delay in the delivery of the fall issues. 
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THE BEST SELLERS? 
February 19 to March 19 


FICTION 
1. Anthony Adverse, by Hervey Allen. June 26 (F. & R.) $3.00. 
2. Manhattan Love Song, by Kathleen Norris. February 28. (D. D.) 
oO. 
3. Murder in the Calais Coach, by Agatha Christie. February 28. (D. 
[.) $2.00. 
4. The Postman Always Rings Twice, by James M. Cain. February 109. 
(Knopf) $2.00. 
5. Village Tale, by Phil Stong. March 8. (H. B.) $2.00. 
6. The House across the River, by Elizabeth Corbett. March 7. (R. & 
H.) $2.00. 
7. Summer’s Play, by G. B. Stern. February 26. (Knopf) $2.50. 
8. Valour, by Warwick Deeping. February 15. (McBride) $2.00. 
9. Within This Present, by Margaret A. Barnes. November 8. (H. M.) 
$2.50. 
10. Fools Rush In, by Anne Green. February 19. (Dut.) $2.50. 
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GENERAL 

1. While Rome Burns, by Alexander Woollcott. March 5. (Viking) 
$2.75. 

2. The Native’s Return, by Lewis Adamic. February 1. (Harp.) $2.75. 

3. Life Begins at Forty, by Walter B. Pitkin. October 25, ’32. (Whit- 
tlesey) $1.50. 

4. 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, by Kallet & Schlink. January 12, ’33. 
(Vang.) $2.00. 

5. The Robber Barons, by Matthew Josephson. March 1. (H. B.) 
$3.00. 
6. I Went to Pit College, by Lauren Gilfillan. March 1. (Viking) $2.50. 

7. The Human Side of the News, by Edwin C. Hill. March 3. (Black) 
$1.00. 

8. Brazilian Adventure, by Peter Fleming. January 5. (Scrib.) $2.75. 

9. Toward the Flame. A War Diary, by Hervey Allen. New Edition. 
(F. & R.) $2.50. 

10. More Power to You, by Walter B. Pitkin. October 6. (S. & S.) 
$1.75. 

* Reprinted, by permission, from the Retail Bookseller, of the Baker & Taylor Co., 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York. Ranking is based upon actual count of the Baker & Taylor 
Co.’s sales throughout the country during the period indicated. Only current books 
are included. 












































NEWS AND NOTES 


THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


The long delayed publication in the United States of James Joyce’s 
Ulysses comes after a long period of legal complications and delays accord- 
ing to an interesting story by Benet Cerf in the “James Joyce”’ issue of 
Contempo, February 15, 1934. For a long time after Miss Margaret An- 
derson and Miss Jane Heath ran afoul of the law for publishing parts of 
Ulysses in the magazine, The Little Review, no effort was made by any 
reputable American publisher to legalize the publication of this book in 
the United States. Not until December, 1931, was any step taken to lift 
the taboo. 

Between that time and the famous decision of Judge Woolsey on De- 
cember 6, 1933, Alexander Lindsey and a colleague handled the case with 
consummate brilliance. They collected letters and gathered testimonials 
from educators, literary lights, preachers, industrialists, and librarians, 
and produced not only copies of the eleven books that have been written 
about Ulysses, but of hundreds of magazines containing the articles on 
the books as well. 

The Random House Ulysses will contain a new Foreword by Mr. Joyce 
and a full copy of Judge Woolsey’s monumental decision. Errors in the 
French edition which had been smuggled into the United States during the 
last decade have been eliminated. The present estimate of sales for the 
first year is 50,000. 


Mr. R. C. Blackmur’s review of Granville Hicks’s The Great Tradition 
represents a point of view closely similar to that taken by Mr. Earl Dani- 
els in a review which appears in this issue of the English Journal. Mr. 
Blackmur charges Mr. Hicks with condemning Thornton Wilder on what 
seem wholly non-literary grounds because he does not find in the latter’s 
books the politics he wants, and because he overlooks the weakness and 
sentimentality with which Dos Passos conceives the proletariat; and be- 
cause he does find his politics in Dos Passos. Hicks’s chief fault is that he 
has subordinated literature to a single interpretation of a single one of the 
many interests that condition it today—the Marxian analysis—according 
to Mr. Blackmur. Perhaps the answer to this review is found in Mr. 
Hicks’s own book, in which Blackmur’s criticism is declared to resemble 
the impassioned quibbling of devotees of some game. 


Declaring that the concept of subjects of instruction has given away 
to the conception of centers of interest and creative activity, President 
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Henry T. Moore of Skidmore College challenges the criterion of examina- 
tion as a basis of organization of a Phi Beta Kappa society. His contribu- 
tion to the American Scholar, the publication of Phi Beta Kappa, cites the 
example of a student in the University of Kansas who refused member- 
ship in Phi Beta Kappa because he regarded the system of college marks as 
both “a false criterion of scholarship and a dangerous foundation for ideal- 
ism and achievement” and Professor Paul Douglas’ charge that some of 
the most corrupt of our political bosses were men who had made high 
grades in their college courses in ethics and political science. Professor 
Moore points out that the relative amount of information that one indi- 
vidual can now assimilate has become extremely small and that the dif- 
ference between the so-called encyclopedic mind and the rank ignoramus is 
relatively small. “The college, in the face of this new situation, cannot for- 
ever continue to refer back complacently to the good old-fashioned criteria 


’ 


of scholarship.’ 


Robert Briffault’s article in the March, 1934, Scribner’s Magazine, 
“Madness in Middle Europe,” develops the thesis that world-peace is at a 
delicate state of unstable equilibrium which may be upset at any time by 
relatively trifling incidents. Lines are being gradually, but surely, drawn 
between the Western nations of Europe, which, in the opinion of Mr. 
Briffault, are becoming Fascist, and the Soviet Union. He regards the 
acceptance of Hitlerism as evidence of Teutonic barbarism developed un- 
der the dominance of Prussian power. He insists that these excesses exist 
in a less exaggerated form everywhere in contemporary Europe. 

The power of Hitlerism in the Western nations other than Germany is 
evidenced by the perplexed attitude of the government toward the Nazis. 
In Austria and Switzerland, for example, literature attacking or criticizing 
Hitlerism is practically suppressed by police censorship. Anti-Hitlerite 
demonstrations and lectures on the Leipzig trial are regarded by the 
French police as evidences of sedition. On the other hand, Nazi literature 
and attacks upon the Soviet Union are freely distributed and agitation 
against the Soviet Union, in flagrant breach of the Franco-Sovietic pact, 
are openly countenanced in Paris. The title of a recent French book, 
Hitler or Moscow, supplies the key to this apparent existing attitude on the 
part of the governments of Western European nations, The Temps re- 
cently published a series of articles openly advocating a Franco-German 
Anti-Sovietic alliance. 

Such a policy, moreover, has been encouraged by England as indicated 
by the declaration of Mr. Baldwin and Sir John Simon and the article by 
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Lord Rothermere in the Daily Mail, advocating the complete Franco- 
British alliance and the adoption of the Hitler-Rosenberg plan on the 
ground that such a bond would turn Germany’s territorial ambitions in 
the direction of the Soviet Union. Moreover, the fulfilment of the Nazi 
aim of an Austro-German Anschluss appears inevitable, either through 
penetration or through internal Nazification. Briffault believes that 
Hitler rather than Mussolini will be the dictator of Europe, chiefly be- 
cause the former is consistently anti-Soviet, while the latter is an oppor- 
tunist. 

The fact that Hitler has caused even Aryan ethnology to yield to poli- 
tics when he has declared in his law forbidding intercourse of German 
women or men with members of alien races that the Japanese are not to 
be accounted members of a colored race but are to be regarded as equiva- 
lent to Aryans. This indicates that Hitler looks to Japan for support in 
the Pacific in the event of a world-struggle between Fascism and Soviet- 
ism. In that situation America holds the balance of power; and ‘‘the es- 
tablishment of diplomatic relations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union has counted for more in the direction of the maintenance of 
peace than all the conferences of Geneva and all European pacts.”’ 


The question whether France will go Fascist is also raised editorially in 
the March 14, 1934, New Republic. The writer sees a hope in the essential- 
ly liberal and pacific spirit of the French nation that Fascism may be 
averted; but adds that the general one-day strike of the French workers 
against the Fascist threat will certainly be lost if it is not followed by more 
energetic methods of action—by the enforcement of their own bold solu- 
tions and creation of socialism. On the other hand, Robert Dell, writing 
in The Nation of the same date declares positively that France will not go 
Fascist. Mr. Dell observes that the French are constitutionally skeptical 
about all forms of government, especially the one in existence, and that 
France, particularly the provinces, is today leaning definitely in the direc- 
tion of the left. 


In his lengthy report to the Seventeenth Party Congress of the Soviet 
Union Comrade Joseph V. Stalin reported the introduction throughout 
the U.S.S.R. of universal compulsory public education and a rise of per- 
centage of literacy from sixty-seven at the end of 1930 to ninety at the 
end of 1933. The increase in the number of pupils in school of all grades 
was from 14,358,000 in 1929 to 26,419,000 in 1933, according to Stalin’s 
report. It is interesting to note that these figures include an increase from 
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207,000 to 491,000 in the case of higher education. Preschool enrolment 
increased from 838,000 in 1929 to 5,917,000 in 1933. The circulation of 
newspapers is reported to have increased from 12,500,000 in 1929 to 36,- 
500,000 in 1933. Universities, general and special, increased in number 
from g1 in 1914 to 600 in 1933. 

Other examples of the alleged phenomenal improvement in the cultural 
and material standards of the Soviet Union are found in this report which 
is contained in the Moscow News for February 3, 1934. 


PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


The January-February, 1934, issue of Progressive Education contains a 
brilliant collection of articles devoted to the general theme, ‘“‘Youth and 
His World.’”’ Harold Rugg pleads in the leading article, ““The Educator 
and the Scientific Study of Society,” for honest and intelligible description 
of the industrial society of today and the manner in which technology, cor- 
porate control, and the principle of freedom to compete and exploit have 
come to domineer over our lives. He asserts that the curriculum must 
show that the worker has lost control over his job, his product, and his 
share of the social income; that it must picture the rise of a world-wide 
system of communication and the dangers of control of the press and other 
agencies by special economic groups; that it must show how the basic as- 
sumption of government by the consent of the governed is vitiated by the 
laissez-faire policy, by individual differences in ability, by lack of machin- 
ery for getting necessary knowledge and realistic education in economic 
and political government. Norman Woelfel, author of the recent Molders 
of the American Mind, which has been the subject of such bitter contro- 
versy in the educational press, discusses in this issue, ““The Educator, The 
New Deal, and Revolution.” He holds out little hope that the teaching 
profession will adopt a policy of intelligent militancy in the face of the 
present social chaos. In particular he cites as an example of passivity the 
proceedings of the National Education Association for 1933, concerning 
which he says: 


Fortunately, however, there are exceedingly few teachers who will read this 
volume, despite the fact that many will receive it. And those upon whose ears 
these weary reports and sentimentally conceived inspirational addresses fell 
have long ago forgotten them. Issued after three years of deepening national 
crisis, these Proceedings represent a fatuous record of failure for the N.E.A.— 
even in recognizing what the fuss is all about. 


He holds out a dim hope, however, that educators will escape from the 
mental attitude “which makes a supreme virtue out of listening to both 
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sides for ever and ever without ever making a decision.”’ A similar point of 
view toward the National Education Association is expressed by Howard 
K. Beale, who contributes to the same issue of Progressive Education an 
article on “Dare Society Deny Its Teachers Freedom?”’ After citing nu- 
merous cases of infringements of academic freedom in the United States, 
he emphasizes the need for the right kind of teachers’ organizations, add- 
ing, however, that all too often these are interested only in salaries and 
have no conception of what real freedom should be. “Organizations like 
the National Education Association,’’ he says, ‘“‘controlled as that organi- 
zation is at present, are utterly useless as defenders of freedom.” 

Merle Curti attempts to analyze the causes of the dominant conserva- 
tism of American teachers by tracing what he calls the “frames of reference”’ 
which have governed the social thought of American educators—notably 
Christian ethics, humanitarian ideals, capitalistic progress, and scientific 
method. The writer points out that in many cases interest in such techni- 
cal problems as administration, tests, measurements, and teaching de- 
vices have accentuated habits and attitudes closely related to business 
methods and values closely related to the existing economic framework. 
Examples of such cases are William James, G. Stanley Hall, and E. L. 
Thorndike. Educators committed to the scientific method who have not 
been thus betrayed into the socially conservative camp are, according to 
the writer, John Dewey, William H. Kilpatrick, George S. Counts, and 
Jesse Newlon. R. Bruce Raup, of Teachers College, Columbia, writing on 
‘Realistic’ Education,”’ stresses the need of facing the most important 
question of all: “In what direction do we, as a whole people, prefer and 
intend to move?” Mr. Horace M. Kallen presents a reply to the point of 
view expressed in the John Day pamphlet, Dare the School Build a New 
Social Order? and A Call to The Teachers of the Nation, both written under 
the direction of Mr. George S. Counts. The criticism is sympathetic but 
based on the somewhat nebulous principle of ‘indoctrination of the relli- 
gion of freedom as the scientists practice freedom.’”’ Kallen rejects both 
Marxism and Fascism as expressions of the American dream and antici- 
pates the pursuit of “‘an art of life which does not violate but fulfills the 
human spirit.” 


That college students tend to improve their spelling through reading 
when attention is not directed toward spelling has been demonstrated by 
Luther E. Gilbert in an investigation to appear in the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research under the title, “The Influence of Reading on the Spelling 
of College Students.”’ In the School Review for March, 1934, the same in- 
vestigator reports similar results in the case of ninth-grade pupils. Data 
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for 736 pupils in the ninth grade of San Francisco Bay schools reveal that 
ninth-grade pupils tend to improve their spelling through reading. Mr. 
Gilbert’s own summary is here given in part: 

Good spellers are better able to improve their spelling through reading than 
are poor spellers. In general, the gain does not depend on a slow rate of reading 
which would permit of a relatively unhurried contemplation of words. The 
largest amounts of learning in spelling take place with the fast readers. Since 
the fast readers are likewise the good spellers, it would appear that good spellers 
are able to add to their spelling vocabularies more efficiently than are poor 
spellers in spite of the possible handicap imposed by a speedier rate of reading. 


Even Burke’s “Speech on Conciliation with the American Colonies’’ 
can be taught successfully if the teacher sets the stage as cleverly as Miss 
Alice Jouveau DeBreuil has done. She describes her experience in the 
article, ““The Adventure of Teaching Burke” in the February, 1934, 
English Leaflet. Burke, not only the eloquent friend and able champion of 
American liberty in English Parliament, but also as the victim of Gold- 
smith’s satire in Retaliation and as a character in Frankfort Moore’s The 
Jessamy Bride, became to the pupils not the author of an abstruse essay on 
political philosophy, but a living, moving personality as familiar to the 
pupils as his famous friends in the London coffee house: Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Garrick. Some of the pu- 
pils presented the first act of Augustus Thomas’ Oliver Goldsmith, in 
which Burke is represented as an ardent young lover and rival of Gold- 
smith for the hand of the beautiful Mary Horneck. The instructor de- 
livered the speech in condensed form to the class, which now took the part 
of the House of Commons. A comparison of the effectiveness today of 
some of Burke’s arguments—distance as a barrier to control, for instance 
—the writing of a parody of the speech, outlining the whole and memoriz- 
ing favorite passages, were activities that insured not only a mastery of 
the central thought of the address, but also a vivid interest in the char- 
acter of the man who made it. 


Solutions to the problem of financing the publication of a high-school 
yearbook are suggested by Oliver Kelleam Garretson in his February, 
1934, School Review article, ““Less Expensive Annuals.’’ Mr. Garretson 
cites the example of one small high school which produced a mimeo- 
graphed annual at a cost of only eighteen cents a copy. Since prints and 
kodak pictures were found to be too expensive, it was discovered upon ex- 
perimentation that pictures satisfactory for the purpose can be produced 
with photographic (rapid) blue-print paper at a cost of less than .03 of a 
cent per square inch. Pupils of the manual arts department may con- 
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struct at very little expense a mimeoscope, by means of which the pages of 
the annual may be decorated with panels, sketches, and illustrative mate- 
rial—designed and transferred to stencils by pupils of the art department. 
Detailed instructions for the construction of the inexpensive annual are 
included in this article. Of greatest interest to teachers is the fact that by 
means of the proposed method a legitimate curriculum project may be 
carried on, while the finished product may have the content, arrangement, 
and appearance of the traditional yearbook at little expense. 


Florence Brewer Boeckel suggests the following readings in the field of 
recent publications dealing with the war problem: 

The Testament of Youth, by Vera Brittain. Macmillan, $2.50. 

The Idea of National Interest, by Charles A. Beard. Macmillan, $3.75. 

The Shape of Things To Come, by H. G. Wells. Macmillan, $2.50. 

Current Monetary Issues, by Leo Pasvolsky. Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C., $1.50. 

Our Common Cause Civilization (Report of the International Congress of Women 
held in Chicago, July, 1933), National Council of Women, 4 Park Avenue, 
New York, $2.75. 

World Resources and Industries, by Erich W. Zimmerman. Harper, $5.00. 

Preachers Present Arms, by Ray H. Abrams. Round Table Press, New York, 
$2.50. 

The Cross of Peace, by Philip Gibbs. Doubleday, Doran, $2.50. 

Germany Enters the Third Reich, by Calvin B. Hoover, Macmillan, $2.50. 


The National Council for the Prevention of War has just prepared a 
mimeographed pamphlet containing startling figures from the proposed 
budget and emergency funds which go for military purposes. Copies may 
be had free from Ruth Sarles, 532 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 


“Subject-Verb Agreement.”’ By Robert C. Pooley. American Speech, 
February, 1934. The facts of English usage are in conflict with rules of 
agreement between subject and verb in English commonly set forth by 
textbooks in the field. The points of difficulty arising from this problem 
of English syntax may be conveniently classified under several categories. 

The first of these is suggested by the textbook rule; “Two or more sin- 
gular subjects connected by and require a plural verb.”’ To this rule there 
are notable exceptions which cannot be ignored. The rule should be 
stated, “Two or more subjects joined by and when felt to be plural are 
followed by a plural verb; when the subject, though plural in form, is felt 
to be a single entity, the singular verb may be used; when the compound 
subject follows the verb, the verb is frequently in the singular, especially 
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after the patterns there is, there exists.” The underlying principle may be 
simply stated: “The verb agrees with the felt number of the subject.” 
The second problem is suggested by the textbook rule: ““‘When two 
singular subjects are connected by or or nor, the subject is singular and the 
singular form of the verb should be used.” Thus, in the sentence, “The 
president or the secretary is expected to do this work,”’ the subject is ob- 
viously singular and the verb accordingly agrees. On the other hand, in 
the sentence “Frank or Jim have come on alternate weeks to my at- 
homes,”’ the subject is plural in idea though singular in form. It should 
therefore be pointed out in the textbooks that two singular subjects joined 
by or or nor when felt to be singular and alternative are followed by a 
singular verb; that when they are felt to be plural or grouped, are fol- 
lowed by a plural verb; that in questions the plural verb is almost always 
used; and that in negative cases the plural verb is very common. 
Another textbook rule which is in need of modification in the light of 
actual usage is: “‘A verb agrees with its subject regardless as to whether 
or not a noun or nouns intervene between the verb and its subject.” A 
better statement would be: ‘‘A verb agrees with the intended number of 
its subject even though the form differ.’”” The same principle applies to a 
singular subject augmented by phrases introduced by with, as well as, etc. 


“Oral English in Secondary Schools.”’ By John M. Loughran. Quarter- 
ly Journal of Speech, February, 1934. The present allotment of time to 
oral English is inadequate, first, because the things people say and the 
manner in which they say them is vastly more important than what they 
write in determining their success and happiness; second, because their 
vocal contacts and exchanges are more frequent than their writing. More- 
over, teachers of English have mistakenly assumed that desirable out- 
comes will somehow result from general exposure to the educational 
process and that there will result a general improvement in efficient speech 
among high-school students through continued contact with people who 
have only a partial or marginal interest in it. The subject matter to be 
covered has, to a large degree, dominated the standards of teachers of 
English. 

Evidence of the inadequate provision for oral English is to be found in 
our national life during the past twenty years. Although we have done 
rather well in written English, particularly in the fields of the novel and 
the short story, and to a lesser extent in the fields of the drama and criti- 
cism, we have produced scarcely five powerful and persuasive speakers in 
the America of today. 

It is clear that at least half of the work in English in the high-school 
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course should be devoted to oral English—possibly the first, third, fifth, 
and seventh terms, with special work for students of unusual ability in the 
eighth. Attainment of a pleasant and well-modulated voice, correction of 
speech defects, practice in the delivery of short prepared speeches, and 
later in the course the study of organization of thought and tone control, 
the technique of persuasion, and extemporaneous speaking should be the 
major objectives of the program. 


In a review of Charles P. Taft’s City Management: The Cincinnati Ex- 
periment, William McAndrew says in School and Society for March 3, 1934: 

“Every school should cultivate indignation in its students!’ In this account 
of citizens’ effort to purify their government we teachers, so often called the 
bulwarks of democracy, do not appear. A Cincinnati clergyman who did sturdy 
work in the campaign remarks that he never found any teachers among the 
volunteers or workers. For getting the 250,000 signatures necessary to get an 
amendment to the State Constitution so as to improve county government the 
campaigners got no co-operation from the school folks. Mr. Jefferson, General 
Washington and the statesmen who made education a public charge “for good 
government and the happiness of mankind” would grieve. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


BurTON RAscoE—Famous American journalist and literary critic; 
formerly a member of the editorial staff of the Chicago Tribune, New York 
Tribune, McCall's Plain Talk, The Bookman; editor of the Borzoi series of 
translations of the French classics; a collaborator on The Literary S pot- 
light, The United States, The American Caravan, and Morrow’s Almanack 
for 1928, 1929, and 1930; author of Fanfare, A Bookman’s Daybook, Titans 
of Literature, and Prometheans. 

Henry W. Stuon—Pu.D., Columbia University; director of English in 
New College, Columbia University; author of The Reading of Shakespeare 
in American Schools and Colleges, An Approach to the Teaching of Poetry 
A ppreciation; contributor to various educational] journals. 

Tuomas H. McMILian—A.B., University of Chattanooga; M.A., Pea- 
body College; director of English at Chattanooga High School; formerly 
assistant professor of the teaching of English at George Peabody College 
for Teachers; maker of various maps and charts dealing with the teaching 
of English literature and grammar. 

MitTcHELL E. Rappaport—Teacher of English in the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Junior-Senior High School at Rochester, New York; formerly psycho- 
logical examiner and research worker in the Child Study Department of 
the Rochester Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children; contribu- 
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tor to Survey Graphic, Journal of Educational Psychology, and Mental Hy- 
giene. 

IsRAEL SmitH—research worker in the Library of Congress; contribu- 
tor to American Poetry Journal, Poetry, the New York Times, and other 
well-known publications. 

LinDA BERNHART—A.B., Rockford College; A.M., University of IIli- 
nois; teacher of English at the Wauwatosa Senior High School, Wauwa- 
tosa, Wisconsin; graduate student at the University of Michigan. 

FRANCES BroEHL—A.B., York College; A.M., Columbia University; 
supervisor of English in the junior and senior high schools of Flint, 
Michigan. 

Griapys G. GAMBILL—B.A., Texas State College for Women; M.A., 
University of Colorado; head of the department of English of Newport 
News High School, Newport News, Virginia; a regional director of the 
Photoplay Appreciation Committee of the National Council of Teachers 
of English; chairman of the Secondary School English of the Virginia 
State Department of Education Curriculum Program; contributor to 
various educational magazines. 

Harotp W. MEtvin—A.B., A.M., Boston University; professor of 
English at Northeastern University; contributor to The Lyric, Contem- 
porary Verse, Poetry World, and other magazines of verse, as well as 
anthologies. 

COLLEGE EDITION 

Joun M. STALNAKER—Examiner, Humanities Division of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; formerly assistant professor of psychology and education 
at Purdue University. 

VIRGINIA SANDERSON—specialist in speech in the Department of Uni- 
versity Schools, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; chairman of the 
National Committee on Speech Education in Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions; member of the Advisory Committee to the English Curriculum 
Survey Commission; associate editor of the Quarterly Journal of Speech. 

Lestie H. Meexs—A.B., Earlham College; A.M., Harvard Univer- 
sity; Ph.D., Yale University; head of the English Department of the Indi- 
ana State Teachers College, Terre Haute; author of Sheridan Knowles 
and the Theatre of His Time; contributor to the English Journal and other 
educational magazines. 

C.S. Yoakum—A.B., Campbell College; Ph.D., University of Chicago; 
director of Freshman testing at the University of Michigan; formerly 
Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, Northwestern University, and pro- 
fessor of psychology at Carnegie Institute of Technology; supervisor of 
psychological examining in the National Army Camps, 1917-109. 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER 

The problem of securing a satisfactory textbook has always been a 
matter of grave concern in connection with any Chaucer course, particu- 
larly one designed primarily for undergraduates. In a class of this nature 
it is especially desirable to place in the hands of the students a book whose 
pages will suggest that the material printed there is actually poetry, not 
an exercise sheet in linguistics or textual criticism, yet at the same time 
one which possesses notes and glossary adapted to the needs and intel- 
lectual equipment of the beginning student. Previous to the appearance 
of Professor F. N. Robinson’s edition of The Complete Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer: there was no inexpensive edition of the works as a whole that 
even began to meet these requirements. If the format was not too ob- 
jectionable, the text was inaccurate or the notes were unsuitable; when the 
text was authoritative, the print was usually unreadable. 

The Student’s Cambridge Edition is now undoubtedly the most satis- 
factory textbook that is available for graduate as well as undergraduate 
classes. The notes skilfully combine information as to the historical and 
social background of Chaucer’s time with discussions of sources, ana- 
logues, and literary traditions. They afford the student carefully selected 
bibliographical leads which will enable him to read further on his own 
initiative if he so desires. The glossary strikes a delicate balance between 
too little and too much detail; the omission of specific line references is 
certainly justifiable in an edition of this nature. The format is not wholly 
satisfactory, principally because of the traditional bi-columnar arrange- 
ment for both poetry and prose, but the size of type is an improvement 
upon most existing editions of the complete works. 

Professor Robinson’s editorial policy has been generally liberal. Al- 
though “in mere matters of orthography when verbal variants are not 
involved the Ellesmere copy has been followed,” the editor has neither 
tended toward a canonization of this manuscript nor was he wholly dis- 
inclined to accept the help of the often discredited MS Harleian 7334 
when its readings seemed “intrinsically superior” and alternative read- 
ings were unsatisfactory. It should be noted as well that Professor Robin- 

*The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, edited by F. N. Robinson. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1933. 
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son has based the Troilus and Cressida upon the gamma rather than the 
beta version which heretofore has been accepted as the most authentic. 
The editor has also rejected the arbitrary arrangement of the Canterbury 
Tales which was followed in the Six-Text and the Oxford editions and 
contents himself with retaining the order of the Ellesmere and eight other 
manuscripts. 

By his demonstration that “simple-minded naiveté’” was not one of 
Chaucer’s literary qualities, and his insistence that the East-Midland 
dialect would undoubtedly have become standard English even if Chaucer 
had never written a line, Professor Robinson has rendered valiant service 
in helping to lay low two misconceptions which are still all too current, 
particularly among those who possess that dangerous modicum of knowl- 
edge which inevitably tends toward improper or over-evaluation. 

It is most difficult to understand why the works of Chaucer are ar- 
ranged in the order that is followed in this volume. Professor Robinson 
begins with the Canterbury Tales, then presents in a chronological suc- 
cession the other major poems, and includes in this group, as well, the 
prose Boethius. The authentic shorter poems then follow, also in chrono- 
logical order, after which there are placed a few poems of doubtful author- 
ship. After this comes the authentic prose Treatise on the Astrolabe, and 
finally the at least partly apocryphal Romance of the Rose. There would 
be no point in arguing here the merits of some other arrangement, but 
certainly the one which is used appears to have neither logic nor con- 
venience to recommend it. 

ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


CRITICISM AND THE CRITICISM-OF-CRITICISM 

Mr. Hicks and Mr. Hazlitt have written books' which should command 
the interest of teachers of English. The Great Tradition purports to be 
“an interpretation of American literature since the Civil War’’; it is, 
actually, an avowal of the necessity for literature to go Marxian, com- 
munist, and proletariat. Often stimulating in its discussion of individual 
writers, it is so warped by the propagandist position of the author that 
it becomes useful only in the hands of a reader well enough acquainted 
with American literature to make adequate discount for errors in judg- 
ment which spring from too great zeal. To hail Dos Passos as the signifi- 
* The Great Tradition. By Granville Hicks. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. The 
Anatomy of Criticism. By Henry Hazlitt. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1933. 
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cant figure among contemporary novelists, ‘one of a... . growing group 
of writers who have found an answer to the doubts and denials of their 
generation in an alliance with the proletariat in its struggle for revolu- 
tionary change’; and then to label as “vulgarity” Thornton Wilder’s 
‘““pandering”’ to a class—this would seem something less than criticism. It 
leaves a reader simply with the privilege of taking his choice as to which 
class and which literature he prefers. Despite Mr. Hicks and his fellow- 
proletarians—in their modern theories as old, certainly, as Tolstoi—one 
may still venture to believe that genuine literature goes on its quiet way, 
unconcerned with communist or capitalist as such, but tremendously 
interested in man gua man; and that when literature allies itself conscious- 
ly with propaganda of whatever sort it usually becomes something other 
than literature, so writing its own death warrant. A list of those omitted 
from the Hicksian interpretation is critically significant. Casually, I 
have noted the non-appearance, among others, of Owen Wister, Meredith 
Nicholson, Edna Ferber, Dorothy Canfield, Booth Tarkington, George 
Santayana, Ernest Poole, Harriet Monroe, Joseph Auslander, Sara Teas- 
dale, Elinor Wylie, George Dillon, and Marianne Moore. 

After The Great Tradition, The Anatomy of Criticism is as fresh, clean 
air in open spaces, beneath rain-washed, high-arching sky. It is a return 
to judgment, to the necessary amenities of civilization; in its tolerance, 
urbanity, and wit, a pleasing restorative for minds burdened with propa- 
ganda’s ubiquity. When it labels as ‘“‘the most common of all critical 
errors” ‘‘the denial of one sort of excellence because it is not another,” 
it strikes at a fundamental fault in The Great Tradition, and in much that 
passes for criticism. 

Mr. Hazlitt seems to have no axe to grind, no academic dogmatism 
pontifically to defend. He has read widely, with enthusiasm and taste. 
If not profoundly, he has thought better and more effectively than those 
whose itch for writing too often produces too many books about litera- 
ture, either dull or superficial, or both. The subjects of the dialogues 
range from “criticism’s right to exist” and “‘the critic’s function”’ to such 
warmly debated matters as “objectivity or subjectivity,” “tradition and 
rebellion,” “standards,” and “sincerity, style, and pure art.” In so far 
as he has one, Mr. Hazlitt seems to approach the definition of his own 
theory in the chapter on “The Social Mind.” The ideas are derived from 
C. H. Cooley’s Social Organization; the application to literature is Haz- 
litt’s, though essentially, I suspect, he is here close to the point of view of 
I. A. Richards. Values are the important thing both for literature and 
for life; “values are determined by the social mind; the value of a good is 
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not inherent in that good; it is not independent of the mind and desires 
of men.” There Mr. Hazlitt seems to be trespassing on dangerously mod- 
ernistic, relativistic ground. For one reader, whose prejudices and con- 
victions are, perhaps, too strong, the theory is the least satisfactory ele- 
ment of the book. But its inadequacy is more than balanced by the 
quality of other sections. The chapter entitled “Vivisecting Signor Croce”’ 
is the neatest flaying of that Italian promulgator of critical confusion that 
I have yet encountered. 

Mr. Hazlitt has written a valuable, a provocative book. Rich in quo- 
tation, it is almost an anthology of modern critical theory. The alert 
teacher of English will buy it, read it, and then read it again. Such reading 
and re-reading cannot fail to broaden and vitalize one’s notions of litera- 
ture. Breadth and vitality of ideas about literature mean new life and 


increased effectiveness for classroom teaching. 
EARL DANIELS 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 





FOR THE GENERAL READER 
An Altar in the Fields. By Ludwig Lewisohn. Harpers. $2.50. 

Rose and Dick are an ultra-modern young couple, well born, well educated, married, 
and rejoicing in their freedom from the traditions of their ancestors. In spite of their self- 
admiration, their round of gayety, and their contempt for life as their parents live it, 
they discover that they are restless and dissatisfied. They are clever enough to solve 
their problem by assuming responsibility and finding a purpose in life. 

Work of Art. By Sinclair Lewis. Doubleday. 

Myron and Ora Weagle are sons of an ignorant and feckless small-town hotel keeper. 
The tireless Myron is early consumed by the desire to learn absolutely all about hote] 
keeping, and he does. In contrast to his humdrum, though rather pleasant, life of 
work, narrow ambition, and integrity is the ugly Greenwich Village, Hollywood life 
of Ora—the literary sponge and cheapskate. Myron dreams, succeeds, loses, and we 
leave him, heartened by the ardor of his young son, dreaming again. 


Peace on Earth: An Anti-War Play. By George Sklar and Albert Maltz. Fore- 
word by Sherwood Anderson. French. $0.75. 

A young college professor, whose chief offense is the reading of the Declaration of 
Independence at an anti-war demonstration, is “framed” and sent to the gallows for 
murder. Dock workers go on strike when they discover that they are transporting 
guncotton instead of soap. A heavy contributor to the university endowment funds 
who is head of a munitions factory gets an honorary degree. The church blesses the na- 
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tional arms. The play is a terrifying document, and unanswerable except by esthetes 
who would separate art and life. 


Smirt. By Branch Cabell. McBride. $2.50. 

(Not Smirk, by James Branch Cabell.) The Foreword explains that it is the story 
of a dream and mentions Alice in Wonderland. Smirt, an author, is the dreamer, and 
his dream is remarkably like those Jurgen’s creator might have. Smirt and Branch 
Cabell are equally ironical about critics, interviewers, literary fans. 


Village Tale. By Phil Stong. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 

At Brunswick, a tiny Iowa village, a dozen train-meeters gather as usual on a snowy 
evening to watch for the ““Kaydee”’ from Keokuk. The action, the characterization, the 
local color, make the first chapter something picturesque and alive. The daily village 
life is background for a malodorous tale of intrigue and petty jealousy involving 
Slaughter Somerville, the one prosperous, educated man of the community. 

Poor Splendid Wings. By Frances Winwar. Little, Brown & Co. $3.50. 

In this Atlantic Prize book the Rossettis and their circle aspire, achieve, despair, 
love, and fail to love so that like the characters in a great novel they become better 
known to us than our neighbors are. The full-bodied story of this brilliant group 
psychograph, to use Gamaliel Bradford’s term, based upon all their discoverable 
writings, public and private. 


In Sight of Eden. By Roger Vercel. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

Two Brittany sea captains venture into the unknown waters off the coast of Green- 
land for a summer’s catch of cod. The fight against cold and storms, the temper of the 
fishermen, fishermen’s luck, Greenland village life, the comfort of radiograms to the 
seamen, make a very refreshing story. 


One-Smoke Stories. By Mary Austin. Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 

Each of the Indian elders gathered about a fire in the open tells “for the space of one 
cigaret smoke” a tale—an experience—as finished or subtle as he can make it. The 
stories, retold by Mrs. Austin in Indian manner, are interesting as an exhibition of the 
red man’s mind. 


Excursion to Lilliput. By Lewis Gibbs. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 

Rob, a twelve-year-old English day-school pupil awakens to a commonplace day, 
but a day with “‘a wonderful air of newness.” He experiences the ordinary routine of 
the schoolboy, but in his own mind it is dramatic and exciting. It is a touching story, 
with haunting beauty and sympathetic understanding in every line. 


On the Shore. By Albert Halper. Viking. $2.00. 


Fifteen colorful autobiographical short stories of boyhood in a poverty-stricken dis- 
trict of Chicago. From these simply told reminiscences we get a remarkably clear pic- 
ture of the boy’s family and of the impact of such life upon an adolescent mind. 


The Dark Pilgrimage. By Jacob Wasserman. Liveright. $2.50. 

In the seventeenth century the fame of Sabbatai Zewi, Jewish prophet, spread all 
over Europe, and everywhere fanatical persecuted Jews left their homes to follow him. 
They were betrayed and plunged into greater misery. In the nineteenth century Aga- 
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thon Geyer, descendant of an early fanatic, attempts to redeem the Jewish world. He 
claims to have mystic powers, and to Wasserman is evidently symbolic of what youth 
and time may accomplish in establishing peace between Jew and Gentile. 


The Best British Short Stories, 1933. Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. Houghton. 
$2.50. 

This collection proves that the day of standardization of short stories is passing. 
*“‘Time,’’ by H. E. Bates, is a story in which substance and form are perfection; “‘Love’s 
Labor Lost’’ exemplifies sympathetic treatment and selection of material; ‘“‘Choice,”’ 
“Confessional,” and “Our Father’’ are as poignant as stories can be. 


The Victorian Aftermath. By Esmé Wingfield-Stratford. Morrow. $3.50. 

The final volume of a trilogy on the Victorian Age, the other two members of which 
are Those Earnest Victorians and The Victorian Sunset. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford offers 
an interpretation of the restless period from the turn of the century to the war, which 
served as background for “the measureless catastrophe whose beginning was the pistol 
shot at Serajevo and whose end may yet be the collapse of our civilization,” and which 
is “but the culmination .... of the Victorian Tragedy.” The seeds of ‘‘Germano- 
phobia,” the bankruptcy of religion, the clash of class, feminism, the Irish revolt, Wells, 
Galsworthy, Shaw, and Chesterton flash across the screen in this motion picture of an 


age of apprehension. 


Soviet Literature. Edited and translated by George Reauey and Marc Slonim. 

Covici, Friede. $2.50. 

With the official recognition of the Soviet Union and the revival of interest in things 
Russian, this excellent anthology fills a real need. It is a representative survey of 
proletarian fiction, poetry, and literary criticism from 1917 to the present. An illumi- 
nating essay on ‘The New Spirit in Russian Literature’ and the pronouncements of the 
Communist party concerning literature are included. 


America Self-Contained. By Samuel Crowther. Doubleday, Doran. 

A plea for a policy of economic nationalism—or isolation—on the part of the United 
States. Mr. Crowther argues that America is today in a position to declare its inde- 
pendence of the rest of the world in the matter of trade, and he offers concrete evidence 
in support of his contention. He charges that our present policy is self-contradictory— 
that the only satisfactory alternative to complete isolation is a world-state with a 
planned economy, and that under present conditions complete retirement from inter- 
national trade is essential to the abolition of poverty in our own country. 


The Improper Duchess. By James Bernard Fagan. French. $0.75. 

A bedroom farce introducing a foreign king and a duchess visiting the United 
States to consummate an oil deal. A satire upon the prevailing hypocrisy in matters of 
morals. 


The Pursuit of Happiness. By Lawrence Langner and Armina Marshall Lang- 
ner. French. $2.00. 
An amusing story of the American Revolution, in which a Hessian captive falls in 
love with a Puritan maid and learns about the quaint custom of “bungling.” The play 
recently enjoyed a long run in New York. 
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Stranglehold. By Channing Pollock. French. $0.75. 


In this new play Channing Pollock deserts his rédle of commentator upon the good 
life long enough to descant upon the tribulations of the long-suffering author vexed by 
the distractions of domestic life. 


From Gold to Green. By Margaret Lathrop Law. Poetry Publishers (Phila- 
delphia). $2.00. 
A small volume of longer and shorter verse that reveals an astonishing range of 
theme and fertility of expressive imagery. Strong in imagination and word craftsman- 
ship, these poems evoke variety but not depth of emotional response. 


Poems. By Marie de L. Welch. Macmillan. $1.25. 


A clear vision and a heart that can sob with intense bitterness or pulse with a fierce 
joy have produced these impassioned lyrics. The poet writes of springtime, song, death, 
the city, wisdom, and folly, with honesty and beauty of phrase. 

7 ? y; 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Just Plain Larnin’. By James M. Shields. Coward McCann. $2.00. 

A stirring novel of the public schools in a period of depression. Every thoughtful 
administrator and teacher will recognize his own community in this daring exposé of the 
forces which retard educational progress both as to content and method. Should be 
required reading for every prospective teacher and the basis of discussion for adult study 
groups. A tonic for progressives. 


The Illiteracy of the Literate: A Guide to the Art of Intelligent Reading. By H. R. 

Huse. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 

A timely exposition of the problems involved in the teaching of reading above the 
level of the mastery of mechanics. Particular attention is given to the need for critical 
discrimination and intelligent selection of materials. The volume raises issues central 
to any adequate program in English in the secondary school. 


Heredity and Environment. By Gladys C. Schwesinger. Edited by Frederick 

Osborn. Macmillan. $4.00. 

Miss Schwesinger has performed an extraordinary service in supplying this coherent 
compendium of studies in the field of the genesis of psychological characteristics. Re- 
search in the measurement of intelligence and personality and the effect of environ- 
mental differences upon them, including the famous studies of Newman and Freeman 
on twins, is competently summarized. A sane interpretation of the findings now avail- 
able, with outlines of research still needed, is included in the illuminating last chapter. 


Motion Pictures in Education in the United States. By Cline M. Koon. Circular 

No. 130, United States Office of Education, 1934. 

A mimeographed report of efforts which are being made in the United States, chiefly 
by the National Council’s Photoplay Appreciation Committee and the National Com- 
mittee on the Teaching of Motion Picture Appreciation, to raise the level of the public 
taste in the matter of the selection of photoplays. The report contains an illuminating 
discussion of the importance of visual aids in instruction, the methodology of the use of 
motion pictures in school, and the production and projection of educational films. A 
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Bibliography and valuable data concerning sources and services are provided in the 

Appendix. 

Non-Athletic Extra-Curriculum Activities. By William C. Reavis and George B. 
Van Dyke. Bulletin No. 17, United States Government Printing Office, 
1932. $0.15. 

Monograph No. 26 of the National Survey of Secondary Education provides a com- 
prehensive survey of the major trends in extra-curriculum activities other than athletics. 
Particular attention is given to such problems as the degree of participation, encourage- 
ment of pupils in organizing new activities, selecting activities, financing activities, 
and giving credit for activities. Of particular interest to administrators and teachers of 
English are the materials on speech, drama, and music. 


Reading List for Junior and Senior High Schools. Bulletin 80 (1933). Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
A supplement to the Pennsylvania Course of Study in English for Secondary Schools, 

with statement of aims and suggested activities. 

The Gold-Star List of American Stories—1821-1934. Syracuse Public Library. 
$0.25. 


A popular fiction reading list (annotated), brought up to date. 


Building Character through Dramatization. By Jessica Childs. Row, Peterson. 
Procedure for the guidance of pupil activities in the field of dramatization. Progres- 
sive educators will welcome this record of achievement in the teaching of creative writ- 
ing and production of plays. Specimens of student programs and programs before adult 
audiences, and accounts of actual school experiences, have been brought together in this 
remarkable book. Here is the description of one way out of the morass of traditionalism 
in which so many secondary schools find themselves. 
The Jingle Book for Speech Correction. By Alice L. Wood. E. P. Dutton. $1.60. 
A book of jingles to be used as exercises in the correction of speech handicaps. Chil- 
dren will find these exercises and drills, each of which contains essential sound-pro- 
duction patterns, delightful games rather than drudgery. 
Graded Objectives for Teaching Good American Speech. By Elizabeth A. Douris 
and others. Dutton. $1.50. 
A valuable outline of subject matter for the course in phonetics, in the form of a 
proposed sequence of units, for the use of teachers with a knowledge of phonetic prin- 


ciples. 
FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


How to Appreciate Motion Pictures: A Manual of Motion-Picture Criticism for 

High-School Students. By Edgar Dale. Macmillan. $1.20. 

The first school text in the motion-picture field presents in 240 pages standards for 
judging the story, the action, the photography, the setting, the sound and music, the 
skill of the director, and the significance of a screen play. The exposition is largely in- 
ductive, with plenty of examples, many full-page pictures, and enough novel informa- 
tion to command adolescent attention and respect. 
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Grammar for Speaking and Writing. By Kenneth Beal. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$1.40. 

The principles of inflection and syntax in English set forth with an abundance of 
exercise and test materials. Clever titles that camouflage the familiar bugbears of 
grammar are designed to capture the interest of the doubtful pupil. In general a rather 
successful compromise between the systematic teaching of grammar and the improve- 
ment of language expression through informal drills. 


The Junior Outline of History. By I. O. Evans. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 

By permission Mr. Evans has adapted Wells’s great summary to the capacities of 
pupils of the early high-school or even junior high school years. Slightly marred by 
‘“‘writing down,” this simplified version (272 pages) maintains much of the intellectual 
sweep and interest of the original. Other of Mr. Wells’s writings and some outside 
sources have been drawn upon and the story carried down to 1933. 


A Century of Progress Exposition—Chicago, 1933. The Reuben H. Donnelley 

Corporation. $5.00. 

The most spectacular of all world’s fairs presented in hundreds of photographic 
illustrations, twelve full-color pages of exteriors, and an introduction by Dean James 
Weber Linn, of the University of Chicago. History and composition classes will find 
the book useful. 


A New Plan of English Grammar. By Janet Rankin Aiken. Holt. $1.40. 

The chief new or unusual concepts are non-sentence units, such as responses, im- 
peratives, salutations, exclamations: levels of modification (cf. Jesperson’s and Shef- 
field’s books); and a treatment of auxiliary verbs instead of moods. 


Adventures with Books and Libraries. By E. E. Lewis and Goldie D. Lesser. 

American Book Co. 

The subtitle of this well-organized and well-illustrated work pad adequately de- 
scribes its contents: ‘Learning How to Enjoy Books, How to Study, and How to Use 
Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, Libraries, and Other Reference Materials.” Particularly 
the sections dealing with the use of library aids, the use of the dictionary, and the in- 
terpretation of graphs are valuable to the teacher of English. 

The Senior Précis Practice Pad. By Paul W. Lehmann. Palmer Co., $0.45. 

Exercises taken chiefly from college-entrance examinations and designed to demon- 
strate the value of précis writing. A clear exposition of the value of the capacity to 
write, to summarize briefly and accurately, with numerous model passages, precedes 
the exercises. 
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By ALICE EVELYN CRAIG 


The Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles 


, + + A new Craig book is an important event in the 
school world and especially so when it makes available to jun- 
ior high schools the instruction in speech arts for which Miss 
Craig is already famous. Her book, The Speech Arts, for sen- 
ior high schools, is known throughout the educational world 


as the textbook without a peer in its field. 


r + ¢ THE JUNIOR SPEECH ARTS brings to younger 
pupils the opportunity to develop proficiency and grace in 
all the various aspects of oral expression: reading, speaking, 
story-telling, acting, conversation, Round Table discussion, and 


debate. 
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